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Propaganda or 


[' is an interesting exercise in the art of exposition to 

compare the two speeches which Lord Halifax has 
recently delivered in the House of Lords. Monday’s 
speech had to be added because last Thursday’s speech 
had been misinterpreted. Yet there is no point in Mon- 
day’s speech that cannot be found in Thursday’s. For 
instance, when on Monday the Foreign Secretary said 
that, if force is used to-day, those who use it must count 
on force being met by force, he was only repeating his 
Previous declaration that the day.had now gone by when 
the independence of European nations could be destroyed 
by unilateral action, and that any attempt to do this would 
now meet with wide and resolute resistance. Conversely, 
the statement on Thursday that the British people earnestly 
desired, if possible, to reach such an understanding with 
Germany as might not only assist the settlement of particu- 
lar questions, but-might’ also place the relations of the two 
Countries upon a secure footing of mutual confidence, was 
duly reaffirmed on Monday in the statement that, if there 
were no attempt or intention to resort to force; then the 
Whole influence of this country would be thrown on the 
side of reaching fair settlements by negotiation. 

Thus both speeches presented both sides of British 
Policy, and no one'would quarrel with the Government for 
Pursuing its two aims simultaneously. While showing that 
we are determined to resist any further act of German 
*geression by force of British arms, it is also right for the 


Appeasement ? 


British Government to hold the door open for negotiating 
a genuine settlement by agreement. 

It does not follow, however, that, because both. these 
aims of British policy are indispensable elements in it, 
they are therefore of equal importance. According to Lord 
Halifax the really dangerous element in the present situa- 
tion is that the German people as a whole may conclude 
that Great Britain has abandoned all desire to reach an 
understanding with Germany. It is a commonplace that 
war in Europe can only come if Germany begins it, and 
though the creation by propaganda of a bellicose mood in 
the German people does not make war inevitable, it re- 
moves one of the very few restraints on the policy of the 
Nazi leaders. That great efforts should be made to counter 
the encirclement propaganda is therefore admirable and 


" necessary. But that does not mean to say. that. the public 


proclamation of a willingness to negotiate by the Foreign 
Secretary of the present British Government is wise or 
helpful. On the contrary, it has several dangers. The need 
to influence the mind of the German public may come to 
dominate ‘the mind of the British Government. Since 
March, Great Britain, public and Government alike; have 
realised that our only remaining hope of keeping the peace 
is to build up an unyielding front to aggtession. This is so 
completely our last hope that even a hesitation’ in pursuing 
the policy of resistance may be fatal. Lord Halifax, it is 
believed, is personally convinced of this fact, and appease- 
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ment is so discredited that those, both in the Cabinet and 
in the immediate entourage, who still hanker after it cannot 
openly advocate it. But there is, nevertheless, some danger 
lest excessive emphasis on the need to convince the German 
people of our good intentions may not reintroduce appease- 
ment in disguise by the back door. The need to convince 
the German people is, indeed, urgent; but it must remain 
secondary to the much more urgent need to constrain the 
German people’s masters. 


The second of Lord Halifax’s speeches went a long way 
to show that the proper balance of policies is clear in his 
mind. But even if it is true—as we hope it is—that last 
week’s outburst of Ministerial speeches implied neither a 
change nor a hesitation in the policy of the Peace Front, 
there is still the danger that the interpretation put upon the 
speeches abroad, and especially in Berlin, may be a false 
ene. “ No settlement by negotiation,” said Lord Halifax 
en the Thursday of last week, “could be worse than, 
er as bad as, a settlement achieved by war.” If Mr 
Eden were once more Foreign Secretary, he might perhaps 
have spoken these words with impunity in their actual 
context. But Lord Halifax and his present colleagues are 
Ministers with a past, and it is therefore not enough for 
them to have diametrically reversed their policy since 
March 15; if they are to avert a catastrophe, they have also 
te convince both their German opponents and their Euro- 
pean allies that this dramatic change in British policy is 
sincere and permanent. And if they are to succeed in this 
difficult but vital part of their task, a Halifax, Chamber- 
Jain or Simon must shout with an almost Hitlerian 
raucousness, where an Eden or a Churchill could afford 
not to raise his voice above a gentlemanly whisper. On 
Lord Halifax’s lips, the words above quoted might easily 
be read, by both Herr von Ribbentrop and Colonel Beck, 
as a death-sentence passed on Poland. Was not this pre- 
cisely what the present British Government said last Sep- 
tember about Germany’s claims on Czecho-Slovakia? The 
fact that the Government have been kept busy denying that 
they intend to revive appeasement—the fact that, for 
every step they might, quite properly, wish to take to- 
wards a negotiated peace, they are compelled by the pres- 
sure of opinion at home and abroad to take two steps back 
towards resistance—illuminates the sad and paradoxical 
truth. The erstwhile practitioners of appeasement are now 
competent only to pursue a policy of the most uncom- 
promising rigidity. The only people who could enter on a 
policy of negotiation without bringing down the whole 
Peace Front in ruins are those who, by their record, are 
above suspicion of wishing to appease. 

‘Fhe attempt to “ depropagandise ” the German people 
is, in short, one that cannot safely be undertaken by 
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Ministers of the Crown. But since it should manifestly be 
undertaken, another agency is required. This is the main 
argument for an cxpansion in the service of British news 
to foreign countries that has lately crystallised in the 
demand for a Ministry of Information or of Propaganda, 
It is announced that the Government have decided to set up 
a special department under the control of Lord Perth, 
whose task it will be to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Press Department of the Foreign Office, of the B.B.C. in 
its foreign broadcasts, and of the British Council. This is 
said to be the nucleus of the fully-fledged Ministry of 
Information which would be set up in war-time, with Sir 
Samuel Hoare as its political head and Sir Campbell 
Stuart, who was Northcliffe’s deputy in the last war, as 
one of its chief executive officers. 

If this latest experiment in “ co-ordination ” means that 
much more is to be spent, and by much more vigorous 
methods, on providing an accurate service of British in- 
formation, it is to be greatly welcomed. The present inten- 
tion appears to be to confine the scope of the new 
endeavour to foreign propaganda. Many people, how- 
ever, advocate an extension of the service of organised 
information to the domestic sphere. There are, indeed, 
many purposes that such an extension might secure. For 
example, if Lord Halifax had been able to command the 
services of a “ Ministry of Exposition” last week, he 
would have been invited to consider whether the moment 
when he was making his supreme effort to clinch an agree- 
ment with Russia was the most auspicious moment to 
choose for attempting to counter Dr Goebbels’ “ en- 
circlement” ramp, and he would have been reminded that 
his audience included not only the peaceful and reason- 
able element in the German people, but the Russians, 
Poles, Roumanians, Turks, French, Americans, Canadians, 
the British and the Nazis. 

There are, however, all too obvious disadvantages and 
dangers in a Ministry of Information for domestic use. 
Information, like water, is a necessity; but a danger if 
polluted. Would it really be possible to feel happy about 
the expenditure of public money in feeding information to 
the British people by a team consisting of an ex-Foreign 
Secretary whose record is a matter of public knowledge, 
an ex-diplomat who has been exposed to the doctrines of 
Fascism more recently than to those of the League of 
Nations, and a gentleman who is a director of The Times 
newspaper? There are contentious questions of principle 
and of personnel to be settled before a Ministry of Infor- 
mation for domestic use can be accepted in peace-time. 
It is good that the urgent task of spending much more 
money on making Great Britain’s character and intentions 
known abroad is not being held up by being confused with 
these much more dangerous and controversial matters. 


The Newfoundland Morass 


HIS week their Majesties are to complete their tour of 

British North America by a brief visit to Newfound- 
land. They will find there a loyalty no less enthusiastic 
than that of Canada. But unhappily it is net now based, as 
is the loyalty of Canadians, upon contentment with a free 
and independent national status under the British Crown. 
Over five years have now passed since the Constitution of 
Newfoundland—whose boast it was to be the Empire’s 
oldest colony and youngest Dominion—was suspended, 
and in its place set up a system of government by Com- 
mission, which means, in the last resort, government by 
Whitehall. The necessities, financial and political, that 
demanded so drastic a course were urgent and impera- 
tive; yet if the Newfoundlanders or British members of 
Parliament who assented to the change could then have 


foreseen that five years later there would still be no visible 
prospect of a return to solvency and self-government they 
might have hesitated longer before putting Dominion status 
in pawn. Whether the political starvation cure has now 
been effective cannot be proved without putting elective 
government to a further practical test; and this course, 
in the view of His Majesty’s Government, is ruled out by 
the failure to attain financial self-support. 

The gist of the present financial arrangements between 


the budget approved by the Treasury (an officer of 
is indeed Finance Commissioner in Newfoundland); 
i deficit is greater than the forecast the grant-I0- 
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aid is increased accordingly, and if it is less then the grant- 
in-aid is reduced, This is not a system encouraging to or 
even compatible with financial responsibility combined 
with self-government; for extravagance is deprived of its 
normal penalty, and economy of its reward. It is, how- 
ever, the corollary of the United Kingdom guarantee of 
the principal and interest of the greater part of Newfound- 
land’s public debt; and Newfoundland’s financial future 
turns, in any case, upon her prospective ability to balance 
her budget within a reasonably short interval. 

She came closest to doing so in 1937-38 (the financial 
year ends on June 30th), when revenue, at $12,275,000, 
was the highest in the history of the island, and came within 
$1,318,000 of the expenditure, a figure substantially less 
than the estimated grant-in-aid. For 1938-39, however, 
a deficit of $3,949,000 was anticipated, and nothing has 
since happened to make an improvement on the estimates 
likely. The proposed expenditure included a new item of 
$1,406,500 for expenditure under a special reconstruction 
programme, including the building of hospitals and other 
public works and the further development of natural re- 
sources and plans of rural reconstruction. The Commission 
of Government had at last realised that purely fiscal 
methods of financial reform, combined with government 
care for external trade and methods of marketing, would 
never be enough to restore the country’s economic 
autonomy. Nor, on the other hand, can internal methods 
by themselves restore prosperity to Newfoundland. As the 
Commission of Government point out in their latest report, 
Newfoundland’s exports in 1937-38 were equivalent in 
value to about $119 per head of population, a very high 
figure for a poor country. Newfoundland’s economic and 
financial destiny, and therefore, it seems, her political 
destiny, depend on her overseas trade. 

Unfortunately, it is precisely here that she has met with 
the greatest setbacks during the past few years. Nearly a 
quarter of her exports ($8,168,000 out of a total of 
$34,943,000 in 1937-38) go to the United States, where 
the business recession has since proved a serious handicap 
to Newfoundland’s trade. To the United States and to the 
United Kingdom, which accounted for a further 
$13,243,000 of exports in 1937-38, the principal export is 
paper, and the weak market for newsprint has had disas- 
trous results, Even more important for the mass of New- 
foundlanders is the fishing industry, on which the 
majority of them depend for their livelihood. The 1938 


Defence and 


ARS and preparations for war are powerful solvents 

of habits and tradition, and it is familiar ground 
that the last war wrought radical changes in our social and 
political structure, The functions of government and the 
obligations of citizenship were vastly expanded, and only 
o part ot Set: Geaepee ten enny etendaned wich die coming 
of peace. 

It is not so readily realised that near-war economy will 
have as its corollary changes scarcely less drastic. Certain 
aspects of this trend are, of course, obvious: there is little 
likelihood of any early relaxation of the present abnormally 
heavy Budgetary burden; the introduction of conscription 
in peace time interferes with the normal life of hundreds 
of thousands of men; and the powers contained in the 
Ministry of Supply Bill, even though the greater part is 
Not to be operated now, foretell the wide and drastic regu- 
lation of industry. Yet these represent only a few of the 
chapters in the tale of transformation that is being written 
under the title of preparedness. Existing organs of adminis- 
tration, central and local, are being called upon to execute 
new tasks of great magnitude, and new instruments of 
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season was a good deal better than that of 1937, but mar- 
keting was difficult, since the civil war in Spain virtually 
closed what had been Newfoundland’s fifth best market. 
Now, the cessation of the Spanish war, and the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-American trade agreement with its 
special provisions for Newfoundland products, are bursts 
of light on the island’s economic horizon. 

The difficulties of the logging, newsprint and fishing 
industries have re-emphasised the need for thoroughgoing 
rural reconstruction. The Newfoundlander of the outports 
to-day alternates between public relief and a bare living 
from an economically and physically hazardous trade, 
sometimes eked out by rude subsistence farming. Last 
year Mr J. H. Gorvin, of the Ministry of Agriculture, con- 
ducted a thorough survey of Newfoundland’s rural needs, 
and presented a report recommending a far-reaching 
scheme of reconstruction. His recent appointment as a 
Commissioner of Government is no doubt an indication 
that this plan will be carried out. Its success or failure will 
be of the greatest importance for Newfoundland. 

In the meantime, discontent with the autocratic form of 
government is growing steadily. It came to a head over the 
negotiations between the Government and the paper firm 
of Bowater-Lloyd. A tentative arrangement for the erection 
of a paper mill in the Gander River district broke down 
when the company acquired instead the existing mill at 
Corner Brook. After prolonged negotiations a fresh agree- 
ment was reached between the company and the Govern- 
ment, under which, in return for an undertaking to extend 
the Corner Brook mill and to export a minimum of 50,000 
cords of rough wood every year (subject to royalty and to a 
penalty for non-fulfilment), Bowater-Lloyd was granted 
99 years’ export rights over the Gander limits. Widespread 
protests were aroused by what was considered a signing 
away of Newfoundland’s natural resources for a paltry 
price, and a breach of the policy of manufacturing in the 
island instead of exporting the raw product. If the Com- 
mission were wrong, it is proof of the fallibility of the most 
efficient non-representative government; if they were right, 
they might have avoided their subsequent intense un- 
popularity had they possessed some means of consulting 
popular representatives and taking the people into their 
confidence. The conviction grows that the present scheme 
of things cannot long continue in Newfoundland, and that 
whatever is done about the island’s finances some advance 
towards renewed self-government is already overdue. 


the Employer 


government are being created to carry out novel duties. 
The list is already long: civilian protection, food defence 
plans and the organisation of warlike supplies are begun; 
the mobilisation of man-power cannot be far distant; a 
department to put out propaganda is heralded; and under 
cover of official secrecy the embryonic Ministries of war 
itself are taking shape. 

Moreover, the whole of this new order is being knit 
together and given the force of democratic consent by laws 
establishing a wide-flung network of new statutory and 
contractual obligations upon citizens and corporate bodies. 
Nor does the process end with the new rights and duties 
actually instituted by statute or order. There is a wide 
penumbra of moral and unforced obligations now charged 
upon individuals and institutions by patriotism and by the 
practical outcome of present political and economic trends. 
Indeed, it is this amalgam of compulsory and voluntary 
service that is chiefly characteristic of British ways. 

This week the Commons have given a third reading to 
the Civil Defence Bill; and there could be no better 
example than this measure of the new schedule of 
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responsibilities that is now being drawn up. Briefly, the 
Bill imposes upon occupiers of factory premises, owners of 
mines, owners of commercial buildings and public utility 
undertakers the bounden duty to prepare and carry out 
air-raid precautions schemes; and upon employers the obli- 
gation to secure the training of their employees in the 
routine to be followed in the event of air raids. Factory and 
mines inspectors and local authorities are given sweeping 
powers to enforce these requirements, and appreciable 
penalties are laid down for default and evasion to be sum- 
marily applied. It will be the duty of the Minister respon- 
sible for A.R.P. to draw up a code of minimum standards 
to which schemes must conform; and it will be his task 
also to lay down (with the approval of the Treasury) the 
criteria of “ reasonable ” costs of providing protection for 
the purpose of grants-in-aid. The Exchequer contribution 
towards “ reasonable” costs will in general be an amount 
in the £ of such expenses equivalent to the standard rate 
of income tax; and on no question of administration or 
finance will any appeal lie except to the Minister. In the 
case of new constructions, the Minister will be empowered 
to regulate materials and design in accordance with defence 
needs and to require the provision of shelters. On Tuesday 
an amendment laid upon the owners of flats occupied by 
tenants earning more than £250 a year (and therefore not 
entitled to free shelters from the Government) the obliga- 
tion to prepare schemes for protection against air raids; 
and, in the case of factory and commercial buildings where 
A.R.P. shelter cannot reasonably be provided, local 
authorities will be enabled to furnish public shelters. 

In public utility undertakings more even than the pro- 
tection and training of personnel, the obscuring of lights 
and camouflage required of all industrial and business 
concerns will be obligatory: steps to maintain essential 
services in emergency and to ensure their due functioning 
are called for; and extra State aid of up to 50 per cent. of 
the costs incurred to this end will be given—except for 
railways, where the grant may be 100 per cent., and docks 
and harbours, where it may be 85 per cent. 

This is a compendious list of compulsory duties. It will 
cost both the Government and business firms a good deal 
of money; and, since the date set for the completion of 
schemes (or at least for the assurance that they will be 
completed) is the end of September, the pressure of work 
placed upon builders and architects for physical protection 
and upon local authorities for A.R.P. training will be very 
heavy indeed. The call upon the skill of inspectors and 
local officials will be great; and the country’s consultant 
engineering resources will be heavily taxed. It is a for- 
tunate circumstance, and an example again of the réle of 
voluntary activity, that many of the largest firms have 
railways, where the grant may be 100 per cent., and docks 
already wisely got their plans under way. 

But the significance of the Civil Defence Bill does not 
end here. The contractual relationships between landlords 
and tenants are closely affected by its provisions, and the 
Bill contains machinery to adapt existing agreements 
accordingly. Occupiers and tenants will be enabled to claim 
compensation for the impairment of the usefulness of the 
premises they work in. Owners and landlords will be able 
to recover a part of their expenses in the form of higher 
rents; and so on. Arbitrators will be selected to determine 
claims to compensation and to increases or decreases in 
rent; and these tribunals will have over-riding powers to 
set aside or vary agreements. These, again, are powers so 
compulsory and so sweeping that they would give rise to 
alarm were it not that voluntary acceptance can be ex- 
pected to smooth their path. 

Indeed, it is the voluntary principle that is called upon 
to take the greatest strain in almost every branch of pre- 

True, the Military Training and Reserve and 
Auxiliary Forces Acts, for example, are in the first instance 
compulsory upon employers; but indirectly it is voluntary 
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goodwill and good sense they make calls upon. Called-up 
militiamen must be released for their six months’ service: 
they must not be dismissed on pain of penalty; and they 
must be reinstated if possible without professional loss, 
Territorials, too, once they have volunteered, are now 
liable to be compulsorily called up for as long as three 
months’ training; they cannot be retained at their civil 
work; and they also must be reinstated. Every effort will 
be made by the authorities to minimise the derangement of 
industries and businesses by the projected mobilisation of 
something like half a million men in successive batches 
over the coming twelve months. But the problems set for 
employers will be none the less considerable. In countries 
where conscription is of long standing, and the manning of 
defences in times of crisis common, industry and trade 
have been able to discount their consequences; they are 
part and parcel of normal economic arrangements. Here it 
is not so. The sudden decision to call up 200,000 men 
between the ages of 20 and 21 in the course of this year, 
for instance, has foreshadowed a sharp disruption of the 
ordinary life and obligations of these youths and their 
families; so, too, has the plan to embody auxiliaries and 
reserves; and only this week a White Paper has been 
issued declaring a partial moratorium for the civil liabilities 
of militiamen, reserves and auxiliaries and conscientious 
objectors and of their dependants and guarantors as well. 
Men called up for service will be protected in regard to 
rent, mortgage, interest, hire purchase payments and build- 
ing society instalments, which, because of their calling up, 
they cannot meet. They must, of course, pay if they can; 
and they must meet their obligations later. But, even so, 
the proposed measures represent yet another of a whole 
series of drastic adaptations of normal practice. 

The fact is that this intrusion of military needs upon civil 
life is part of the price that must be paid for national 
safety. It is the consequence of being neither at war nor 
at peace, and in the great majority of cases the disadvan- 
tages are willingly accepted. It would be freely agreed by 
most employers that, set off against the risks and respon- 
sibilities undertaken by the militiamen and territorials 
themselves, their own difficulties do not weigh heavily. Yet 
the attitude taken up and the policy adopted differ from 
firm to firm and from employer to employer, and it is very 
important for the fair and equal treatment of the nation’s 
man-power that some common principles should be 
worked out. 

In the case of militiamen, apart from loopholes that 
may be found in the law, employers have no option but to 
treat all alike. In the case of territorials, and indeed of all 
the reserve and auxiliary forces, it is very different. Here, 
employers, within the bounds set by public opinion, have 
freedom of action in two ways: they can elect to encourage 
or to discourage recruitment; and they can treat their 
employees who have joined up well or ill. They can, in 
short, apply economic sanctions. In actual fact, there is 4 
remarkable diversity of policy. There are firms who insist 
upon membership of the territorials for all employees who 
are eligible; and there are others who give their consent 
only sparingly and grudgingly, or even refuse it altogether. 
There are businesses who continue to pay wages during 
territorial training and others who do not; and, while this 
discrepancy is obviously due in most cases to differences 
in financial ability, it reflects in part also different views 
about employers’ responsibilities. Similarly, some firms 
draw up a sort of schedule of reserved occupations of their 
own, listing employees who may not join services which 
will be whole-time in war. The closest consultation between 
employers and employees is, of course, the merest 
common sense. Businesses need to plan to carry on. But 
any sort of pressure is to be deplored. 

The proper principles of action in this matter are not 
easy to state. But so long as the voluntary method remain‘ 
the basis of recruitment, two principles should in general 
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be accepted: first, that only those included on the Govern- 
ment’s own (still over-long) Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions should be debarred from joining the reserve and 
auxiliary forces—no unofficial schedules are valid; and, 
secondly, that those eligible should be equally free to join 
up or to refuse. It is inadmissible for retail traders, for 
instance, to discourage their female employees from joining 
the Auxiliary Territorial Services on the ground that they 
will need women to keep the stores going in war; retail 
distribution is in no official sense a reserved occupation, 
and the call for women volunteers for services which will 
be whole-time in war is addressed by the State to all 
women impartially. More important, there should be no 
deliberate economic pressure, by bribes or threats, to 
compel employees, male or female, to join up or, alterna- 
tively, to force them to withhold their services. It is not 
for the employer, but for the State, to say that a man is 
disqualified from volunteering, whatever the reason. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it the employer’s right to say that a 
man ought to volunteer; that is for the would-be recruit 
himself to decide. Nor is it anything but unpatriotic and 
against declared State policy for employers to penalise 
conscientious objectors. And the only valid reason for 
curtailing or discontinuing wage payments for territorials 
in training is the frank financial one of inability. Hole- 
and-corner compulsion is out of place in a voluntary 


The U.S. Wages 


HE Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938—the official 
designation of what is generally known as the Wages 
and Hours Act—has now been on the American statute 
book for over six months and its terms have received 
sufficient administrative interpretation to enable some 
assessment to be made both of its probable economic 
effects and of the legal issues which will ultimately deter- 
mine the fate of those sections which are con- 
tentious. The Act, as may be inferred from its 
colloquial title, deals with the regulation of wages and 
hours of work, or, more accurately, its object is the 
increase of wage-rates and the reduction of hours. In 
spite of the priority given to wages it must not be assumed 
that the limitation of working hours is of lesser signi- 
ficance. America is traditionally the country of high wages, 
and belief in the virtues of short hours—both for their 
own sake, and as a device for reducing unemployment—is 
largely a matter of the Great Depression. But the theory 
has taken firm hold, and is now fervently professed. 

The main framework of the Act is a schedule of 
minimum wages and maximum hours. The aim is to reach 
a standard of 40 cents an hour for a 40-hour week, but 
the standard is to be approached gradually. For the first 
year of the Act the minimum wage is 25 cents an hour; 
for the six subsequent years it is 30 cents, and the 40-cent 
figure is not reached until the beginning of the eighth 
year—that is, in 1945. Similarly, in respect of maximum 
hours, the limit was set at 44 hours per week for the first 
year, 42 for the second and 40 from the beginning of 
the third year in October, 1940. 

These figures are not to be universally applied through- 
out the United States. Congress is constitutionally entitled 
to legislate only for inter-State commerce and all intra- 
State retail and service occupations are consequently per- 
force exempted. The Act also excludes the whole of agri- 
Culture and fisheries as well as occupations ancillary to agri- 
culture and fisheries, if they are carried on within “ areas of 
Production” to be prescribed by the Administrator 
‘ppointed under the Act. Executive and professional 
¢mployments are also excluded. 

To offset these exemptions from the scope of the Act, 
Provisions were included to provide some measure of 
elasticity in its application to those industries that remain 
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system. The power to compel should be the State’s alone. 
This is, indeed, one of the strongest arguments for con- 
scription. 

The new burdens laid upon industry and business are 
heavy. They are part of a radical re-interpretation of the 
duties of citizenship in emergency, and it cannot be said 
that, in general, they have met with anything but willing- 
ness to serve. The total number of persons who joined the 
regular, reserve and auxiliary forces of the crown 
in the last three months was 236,000. There is still an 
unhappy lack of uniformity of policy and, among a 
minority, there is some tendency to give sectional interests 
a prior claim over national requirements. No one would 
claim that the Government’s plans are complete or perfect; 
but the only place to oppose them is in Parliament. Mean- 
while, if compulsion and service freely offered are to work 
well and efficiently together, there is need for industrialists 
and business men to evolve something like a common policy 
for the carrying out of the manifold non-statutory obliga- 
tions now in effect laid upon them. Kindred concerns might 
discuss these problems together, and it could do nothing 
but good if groups of employers were brought in this way 
to see eye to eye about their due part in national service. 
Clearer statements of public policy in many of these 
matters are needed, it is true. But frankness and clear- 
sightedness in private policy are no less imperative. 


and Hours Act 


within its purview. The elasticity, however, is all in one 
direction—that of increasing the stringency of its terms. 
Industry Committees are to be set up for each industry, 
the first being appointed for the textile industry. These 
Committees are appointed by the Administrator; they con- 
sist of employers, employees and disinterested members 
of the public in equal proportions, the latter category, if the 
first nominations are to be regarded as a precedent, being 
drawn from widely different circles of public life. The 
main duty of the Committees is to determine when 
the time-table laid down in the Act can be speeded up 
for a particular industry. They are to recommend for 
each industry, or classification within an industry, the 
maximum wage (not in excess of 40 cents) which will not 
curtail employment or give a competitive advantage to 
any particular group. The Committees must have regard 
in assessing standards to “competitive conditions as 
affected by transportation, living and production costs ” 
and to freely negotiated wage contracts in similar occu- 
pations, but they are not to base their award on purely 
regional considerations (this was the compromise formula 
between South and North that emerged from the heated 
debates of Congress). In the section dealing with wage 
orders no mention is made of the repercussions on the 
earning power and profits of industry, which are 
apparently considered irrelevant. The only reference to 
this problem is contained in the preamble to the Act 
which includes in the declaration of policy the intention 
to correct bad labour conditions “without substantially 
curtailing employment or earning power.” It is interest- 
ing to speculate how a Committee could reasonably justify 
an opinion that the increase in wage-rates recommended 
would not curtail employment. Many of the industries 
in which low wages obtain consist of small units which 
are, under current conditions, barely making ends meet, if 
not actually incurring losses, and in such cases the reaction 
of business managements to an increment in labour costs 
must presumably be to discharge the least efficient workers 
in order to bring the productivity of the remainder into 
line with the new wage scales, or to go out of business—a 
fate which temporarily befell the depressed pecan shelling 
industry on the introduction of the 25-cent minimum wage 
last October. 
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The maximum hours laid down in the Act are not 
intended to be an absolute limitation, since overtime is 
permitted, provided it is remunerated at not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate. The Industry 
Committees have no jurisdiction over this portion of the 
Act, and there is no machinery whereby latitude and 
toleration may be extended to hard cases. Special excep- 
tions are made in respect of businesses engaged in the 
processing of agricultural commodities, but these exemp- 
tions, though somewhat wider in scope than the general 
exemption given by Section 13 of the Act to industries 
ancillary to agriculture within specified areas, are limited 
in duration to an aggregate of 14 weeks per annum. 
Complete rigidity in the application of a 40-hour week 
is not intended, but the provisions permitting flexibility 
are accompanied by conditions which may prove irksome 
to employers. A spread-over of working hours without 
overtime rates up to 56 hours in any one week or 12 
hours in any one day is allowed, provided the 
employee concerned is engaged on a contract negotiated 
by a union which is approved by the National Labour 
Relations Board and which provides that no employee 
shall work more than 1,000 hours in 26 consecutive weeks 
(an average of 384 hours a week over the period), or, in 
the case of a person employed on an annual contractual 
basis, for more than 2,000 hours in 52 consecutive weeks. 
Also, in industries of a seasonal nature, excess hours are 
allowed to be remunerated at normal rates without over- 
time pay for a period of not more than 14 weeks per 
annum. It is confidently expected by the Adminis- 
trator of the Act that the conditions prescribed 


will prove to be a further stimulus to collective 
bargaining and union recognition, and that by reserving 
the maximum flexibility of working hours to cases to which 
annual contracts of employment are applicable the Act 
will encourage labour contracts of longer overall duration. 

The application of the 25-cent minimum wage last 


October did not in fact cause business dislocations on the 
scale previously predicted by the critics. Total gross 
lay-offs of workers, attributable to this provision of the 
Act, did not exceed 50,000, and were practically con- 
fined to the Southern industries of pecan shelling, tobacco 
stemming, lumber and bagging. But any subsequent 
optimism among employers about the working of the Act 
was dispelled by the issuance from the Office of the 
Administrator of bulletins of interpretation, which, though 
not binding in Jaw, made it perfectly clear that he was 
determined to take full advantage of any elasticity of inter- 
pretation which the different sections permitted. 

The exclusion of intra-State commerce from Federal 
jurisdiction was strained almost to breaking point by the 
denial to local banks and utilities of exemption from the 
Act: the former on the ground that though all bank em- 
ployees may not be engaged in assisting in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce they must all be assumed 
to be until their individual functions can be segregated as 
the result of lengthy inquiries. This interpretation shows 
how narrowly the exemption of local retail and servicing 
establishments is read by the authorities, and it is interest- 
ing to reflect on the dual legal status of a utility which is 
held subject to this Act but which is classified as an intra- 
State system under the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. Furthermore, the toleration in the matter of working 
hours extended to seasonal businesses is to be withheld 
from businesses having merely seasonal peaks. But the most 
extreme claim made by the Administrator relates to the 
definition of the regular rate of pay upon which overtime 
compensation must be based. This is linked with his con- 
tention that it is not permissible for employers to vary 
regular wage rates even if they are well above the prescribed 
minima if this should result in a smaller bonus fer 
overtime. This claim has been vigorously attacked by the 
manufacturers, who point out that it effectually freezes 
existing wage scales, which in many industries are much 
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higher than those which the Act explicitly protects, thus 
inducing, in the words of one economist, an “ appalling 
inflexibility ” of costs against which employers could only 
defend themselves by discharging present employees and 
engaging fresh workers on lower rates of pay. 

No doubt these and other contentious interpretations 
will shortly be reviewed by the courts, but, meanwhile, a 
destructive element of uncertainty has been injected into 
business calculations which is aggravated by the fact that an 
employee is not only entitled to recover the full amount of 
unpaid overtime compensation, but also an additional 
sum as liquidated damages for non-payment at the proper 
time. There are also before Congress at the present time a 
number of amendments to the Act which are understood 
to have the approval of the Administrator. The most 
important of these confers on the Administrator himself 
full powers to decide the application of the Act. This would 
presumably put an end to many present uncertainties, 
though in a sense adverse to business. Other amendments 
cover the exclusion of white-collar workers earning more 
than $200 a month and substitute, for location within the 
“area of production” as the condition of exemption for 
agricultural processors, the criterion of seasonality or 
perishability of the goods handled. But these amendments 
have little prospect of becoming law this summer if 
Congress is to adjourn as early as July. 

The first six months’ working of the Act have provided 
much material for legal and economic controversy, but 
little positive achievement, except the establishment of 
the 25-cent minimum. No specific wage scales above this 
minimum have yet been promulgated by Industry Com- 
mittees, and American business generally is not active 
enough to enable the overtime provisions to exert their 
maximum effect. Criticisms therefore still run on general 
lines and continue to be based principally on forecast. 

The Act will be finally judged by its effect on 
unemployment. It will be of little avail to have raised the 
rate of wages for each hour of labour, if the result is to 
reduce the total number of hours worked. To desire an 
increase in wages as a means of increasing the popular 
power to consume is obviously sensible; but to increase 
wage rates may produce the exactly opposite result. As 
with any other commodity, the effect of an increase in the 
price of labour depends entirely on the elasticity of 
demand for it, and the final result is as likely to be a fall 
in the total real income of labour as an increase. In view 
of its cardinal position in all economic and social policy, 
it is remarkable how little research has been devoted to an 
estimate of the elasticity of demand for labour. There is, 
however, prima facie justification for the view that in the 
present circumstances of the United States, when recovery 
has failed to progress beyond a very moderate point, when 
profits are well below the normal figure, and when the 
capital goods industries are languishing, any further 
increase in the cost of labour will have the effect of limiting 
the possibilities of recovery and depressing the total real 
income of labour. 

This is, admittedly, a presumption, which may be false. 
But the most severe indictment that can be brought against 
the Wages and Hours Act, and against the whole school 
of thought upon which it is based, is that it has never 
paid attention to this question, which is vital to the whole 
discussion. The profitability of industry, in short, is treated 
as a matter that concerns “ the employers” only. This 1s 
the error that was fatal to the Blum experiment in France. 
It is one of the errors that has been at the root of the 
disappointing performance of the New Deal in securing 
recovery. To state the matter as a simple antithesis between 
Reform and Recovery is to miss the point. The reform of 
wages and hours will not even benefit the workers unless 
it is carefully adjusted so as not to impede recovery. 
Reform is, in any case, unobtainable without Recovery; 
if for no other reason, because a Reform Administration 
that produces no Recovery will be voted out of office. 
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The Tientsin Blockade.— Early on Wednesday 
morning the local Japanese military authorities at Tientsin 
carried out their threat to blockade the British and French 
concessions, and at the present moment food prices are 
mounting, while all business is at a standstill. The trouble 
began over a Japanese demand that the British authorities 
in the concession should hand over to them four Chinese 
whom the japanese accused of responsibility for the murder 
of a Chinese official in the service of their local puppet 
Government. The British Consul-General, supported by 
his Government, naturally refused to deliver up, to almost 
certain death, men whose guilt had not even been shown 
to be sufficiently probable to demand a trial. In a final 
attempt to avert a rupture, the British authorities proposed 
that the question whether the men should be handed over 
or not should be referred, for settlement, to a mixed com- 
mission consisting of a British and a Japanese member with 
a neutral chairman. (The American Consul-General was 
given permission by his Government to act as chairman.) 
This proposal was rejected by the local Japanese military 
authorities on the spot without reference to Tokyo; and in 
any case it is now clear that the surrender of the four men 
is no more than the occasion of a rupture that has long 
been planned. The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman 
declared on Wednesday that one of the principal objectives 
of the blockade was to compel foreign governments and 
nationals to te with Japan in her currency policy 
in China. What Japan wanted, he declared, was British co- 
operation in maintaining peace and order in China. This is 
a demand that this country shall not merely refrain 
altogether from carrying out her obligations to China under 
the Covenant, but shall actively assist Japan in those finan- 
cial, economic and administrative forms of pressure upon 
which, in the continued absence of a military decision, she 
is forced to place main reliance for pursuing her war of 
aggression. This is a demand that Japan cannot seriously 
expect us to comply with; and, even if we did stoop to 
becoming Japan’s accomplice in international crime under 
the coercion of Japanese menaces, there is no probability 
that this would save our material interests in the Far East. 
If the Japanese have their way at Tientsin, it is already 
clear that they will promptly apply the same methods in all 
the other foreign concessions and settlements in China, 
including the French concession and the International 
Settlement at Shanghai. It is this that lends the Tientsin 
problem its particular importance. On the spot, we can do 
little. But the Japanese are not the only people who can 
impose embargoes, and the cooler heads at Tokyo have 
reason to be alarmed at the news that reprisals are being 
planned in London. Whether or not the Japanese Army has 
been acting in concert with Berlin in forcing on this Anglo- 
Japanese crisis at the present moment it is impossible yet 
to tell; but it looks as though the Japanese y, after 
having had its policy rejected at Tokyo by its naval and 
civilian colleagues in the Japanese Government, were now 
trying to get its way after all by producing a fait accompli 
in Northern China. 


fw: * * 


The Moscow Talks. — Mr Strang arrived in 
Moscow on Wednesday and settled down to private discus- 
sions with the British and also with the French ambassa- 
dors on the following day. Round-the-table talks with the 
Soviet Government are expected to take place almost im- 
mediately and will mark a resumption in diplomatic 
activity in Moscow after Sir William Seeds’s bout of in- 
fluenza and the deadlock over guarantees against “ indirect 
“geression ” in the Baltic States. The Soviet view remains 
Ri.of insistence on more than a direct guarantee of 
oan western frontier: a guarantee is required that 

‘ain and France, in the terms of the proposed military 
alliance, will aid the U.S.S.R. in resisting German pressure 
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in whatever form on Finland, Estonia and Latvia. Once 
more the British Government is asked for a more precise 
definition of what in the beginning was proposed as a most 
imprecise commitment. It is confidently reported that Mr 
Strang went provided with a number of optional formulas 
to cover this requirement; of these, as we wrote last week, 
the most promising is one whereby the Baltic status quo 
would be generally covered in such a way, possibly by the 
omission of names, that the substance of a guarantee would 
be provided without its being vitiated by the shadow of 
coercion exercised on those small States. It is hoped in 
London, with some confidence, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, once it is convinced that this substance is amply 
secured, will not be uncompromising over the manner in 
which it is expressed. In that case the difficulty, which 
hitherto has seemed very great, need not be insuperable. 
ee it must not be insuperable. The next few days are 
crucial. 


* * * 


A Plan for Coal Amalgamations.—The necessity 
of reorganisation in the coal industry has been recognised 
ever since the war, and the present state of the industry, and 
of the areas which it dominates, makes action an urgent 
economic and social necessity. But the public, the Govern- 
ment, and apparently the Coal Commission as well, have 
learnt that radical progress by the mineowners themselves 
is not to be expected. The proposals issued by the Com- 
mission on Wednesday of this week for a reduction of the 
number of coal-mining undertakings constitute a sensible 
but singularly mild document. The proposals are intended 
to suggest means of implementing Part II of the Coal Act 
of 1938. This provided a long and tortuous process whereby 
the industry might be compelled to organise itself into 
fewer and more economical units, but which cannot be 
entered upon until next year. In the meantime the industry 
has been given the opportunity to propose its own schemes 
for voluntary amalgamations. So far the response has been 
nil, and the purpose of the Commission’s memorandum 
is to give a lead by suggesting a series of geographical areas 
within which the process of consolidation might be begun 
with a view to the ultimate establishment of a single under- 
taking in each. Thirteen smaller districts are enumerated 
as suitable for treatment as single areas under completely 
unified control. For ten larger districts it is suggested that 
some more roundabout procedure will probably be neces- 
sary, in which an intermediate stage would be the forma- 
tion of a small number of large groups which will act as 
nucleus organisations to which other undertakings may later 
adhere. Apart from the consideration that, for various 
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reasons, nearly all the largest undertakings are excluded, 
the Commission’s proposals are very reasonable. But it may 
be doubted whether the memorandum will meet with any 
response by the mineowners. In that case it will stand as 
a witness to the fact that they have no valid excuse for 
inactivity, and the next step will be the tabling of com- 
pulsory schemes. Parliament will then have to decide in 
duc course whether or not it means to treat the Act of 1938 
as an effective measure and force the new organisation 
into being. 


* * * 


The Rights of the Public.—The list of important 
questions which the Act and the present memorandum 
leave open is a long one, but it is possible to clarify a few 
of the more important. In the first place, it is stated in the 
Act that if the Commission is satisfied that adequate 
progress in the reduction of the number of coal- 
mining undertakings is not being made the process 
which leads ultimately to compulsion shall be com- 
menced. Thus, if the present proposals are not acted 
upon, the Commission would be entitled on any 
realistic interpretation to take the first step towards 
coercing the mineowners on January 1, 1940. The present 
circumstances of the industry and the national economy 
make such a step not merely justifiable but highly desirable. 
“ Adequate progress ” in fact means quick progress. Profits 
in the industry as a whole are on the up grade, and the 
larger interests cannot now present the excuse that amal- 
gamation will necessarily involve the taking over of un- 
profitable pits by prosperous concerns. In any case, it is the 
plain duty of the industry under the Act to reduce the 
number of concerns and thereby achieve the economies of 
integration which were plainly set out by the Sankey and 
Samuel Commissions and whose attainability has never 
been in doubt. A second point which receives no direct 
mention in the Commission’s memorandum is that financial 
integration is not an end in itself but a means to the 
achievement of economies which are essentially technical. 
The Commissioners may have assumed that the two are 
organically connected, but such an assumption requires 
some scrutiny. It might at least have been worth while to 
State more definitely that technical progress as well as 
financial rationalisation is needed. The more progressive 
mineowning interests probably accept this fact. Some of 
them are even willing to go ahead with voluntary organisa- 
tion schemes. They are not a majority, and the hope that 
their counsels will prevail is a rather forlorn one—even 
with the threat of the compulsory formation of complete 
mergers, which were specifically mentioned both in the Act 
and in the present memorandum, in the background. But 
even if the large assumption is made that the schemes now 
proposed will be translated into fact within, say, ten years, 
2 final point em . It is that, having been organised into 
2 small number of compact groups, and making use of the 
price-fixing machinery provided in the 1938 Act, the coal 
industry will be in a very much stronger position vis-d-vis 
the public. The tenderness of the present proposals towards 
the feelings of intransigent mineowners avoids the attrac- 
tion of attention to points of this kind, but the points will 
have to be made ultimately. The original reason for inter- 
fering in any way with the structure of the coal industry 
was the necessity for safeguarding the public interest, and 
every strengthening of the structure will require the imposi- 
tion of new safeguards. Technical progress and financial 
rationalisation will be of no benefit to the public if their 
results accrue only to the owners of the mines. 


* * * 


Controlling Recovery.—The boom that is now 
maturing in trade. and industry is an apt illustration of 
the fact that it is mot always unwise or churlish to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. That there is a swelling 
revival in business activity is unquestionable: the new 


‘high record of employment in May, the mounting of steel 


‘output to a level never before equalled, and the well- 
spread improvement in domestic exports last month are 
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clear proofs. But there is no occasion for unmeasured 
rejoicing. In May, for the first time this year, the monthly 
import surplus rose, and it is not unlikely that the adverse 
balance may now continue to grow for some time. Imports 
of industrial raw materials must continue to increase ; 
and some advance in prices cannot be indefinitely avoided. 
Moreover, as all parties agreed in last week’s debate in the 
Commons on the Board of Trade Vote, the present 
activity is too dependent upon armament activity to be 
comforting. Mr Stanley’s complacent view that if rapid 
re-armament were brought sharply to a halt by inter- 
national agreement, the civil industries now languishing 
for lack of confidence would quickly absorb the men and 
plant thrown into idleness, showed an over-great faith 
in the magical process of automatic adjustment and an 
under-appreciation of the Government’s responsibility 
to plan their present programme with the problems of its 
aftermath plainly in mind. The distortion of the present 
boom is a liability not an asset; and it is imperative 
that every step should be taken deliberately to prevent 
the inescapable expansion of war-like industries from 
being either excessive or needlessly permanent. 


* * * 


Mr Roosevelt’s Future.—The tide of American poli- 
tics seems to be flowing for the moment in the President's 
favour. The great and unexpected success of the British 
Royal visit has perhaps contributed to this result, for the 
ceremonies—and still more the non-ceremonious private 
hospitality extended by the Roosevelt family—have shown 
Mr Roosevelt as not merely by virtue of his office but also 
in his person the head of a great nation. Some messages 
from Washington report that the visit also had some bear- 
ing on the fact that the Administration’s proposals for the 
amendment of the Neutrality Act, which are supposed to 
have a pro-British flavour, have made a first short step 
towards acceptance by Congress. They have been rere 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and may well pass the whole House; but their 
real test is when they have to face the filibustering isola- 
tionists in the Senate. The greatest reinforcement for the 
President’s popularity has, however, come from the clear 
demonstration that his opponents in Congress, after con- 
centrating their criticism on the unbalanced Budget, are 
even greater spenders than he is. So far from cutting down 
the appropriations asked for, Republicans have joined 
Democrats in increasing them—notably for the benefit 
of the farmers—by many hundred million dollars. Both 
to the Republicans and to the dissident Democrats it 's 
becoming ever more painfully obvious that there is no 
other figure who can compare with Mr Roosevelt in poli- 
tical stature. This fact has its embarrassments for the Pres!- 
dent himself. He might well wish to respect the very deep- 
seated prejudice against a third term of office if he could 
be sure of securing the nomination by his party of a con- 
genial successor and of seeing him elected to office. But 
Vice-President Garner is now openly in the field for the 
Democratic nomination as champion of the conservative 
anti-New Dealers. Even if this powerful opposition could 
be defeated without splitting the party, and a candidate 
acceptable to the President nominated, it is probable that, 
in a contest of nobodies, the Republican nobody would 
win. To save his party, and his policy within the party, 
Mr Roosevelt may feel constrained to fight again next 
year. If he does, the United States will see a campaign 
which will excel even that of 1896 in personal bitterness. 


* * * 


Concentration on Danzig.—The appearance 10 
Danzig of 40,000 storm-t from East Sane 
gathered in the Free City last week for the only ostenst 4 
purpose of marching 
anyone of the 
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never more acute, nor apprehensions more widespread that 
this was the beginning of “ pressure” by the Reich, than 
they were this week. Meanwhile Professor Burckhardt, the 
League High Commissioner for Danzig, is understood to 
have had a conversation with Herr von Ribbentrop in 
Berlin at which the German Foreign Minister gave an 
assurance that Germany would do her best to ease the 
tension, provided that she was better reported in the Polish 
Press and that no “ provocative incidents” occurred. 
Knowing what we do about provocative incidents, in and 
out of inverted commas, this assurance seems to be of 
limited value: it is something, however, that it was given 
at all. On the Polish side there appears to be readiness to 
discuss modification of the Danzig Statute, though this 
probably goes no further than the details. On the major 
issue the problem remains unchanged: its geographical 
relation to the Polish Corridor and to communications with 
Gdynia demands that the Danzig Territory remain demili- 
tarised. If the Reich is given the right to take over Danzig, 
is she prepared to guarantee that no militarisation shall be 
carried out, and, if so, what guarantees can she give? That, 
and no other, is the basic problem. And it is clear that the 
more Germany blusters and talks of rights which do not 
in fact exist, the more suspicious we must be of her inten- 
tions on the territory of Danzig. 


* * * 


Organising Supply.—The success or failure of the 
Government’s supply eee will clearly depend, not 
upon the machinery of the new Ministry, but upon the 
attitude adopted by the new Minister and his Cabinet 
colleagues. The Ministerial powers envisaged in the 
Supply Bill are probably adequate enough; and, even 
though Mr Burgin’s duties will be unduly restricted at 
the outset, he will be responsible for work involving 
expenditure in the current year of £100 millions, or 
about one-sixth of the total defence programme. But 
Mr Burgin’s statement of policy a week ago was far from 
reassuring. He was emphatic that there was no problem 
of priority as between the claims of different departments. 
He was certain that it would be possible in all matters 
to rely upon departmental goodwill. Complacency of this 
kind wholly misses the chief objective of a Supply 
Ministry. This is to centralise the marshalling of goods 
and materials in order to ensure optimum progress in 
meeting strategic needs which, at any point of time, 
make the requirements of some departments more urgent 
than others. It leaves out of account the fact that in their 
demands for materials, men and plant, the departments 
are all; to some extent, competitive. And it overlooks 
almost entirely the lesson of the last war, which is precisely 
that the various departments cannot be relied upon to 
take a broad and co-operative view of their own require- 
ments. Nor, for the same reason, is it encouraging to know 
that Mr Burgin believes that it will be time enough for 
him to take over the supply functions of other departments 


when the departments themselves feel that delegation is 
needed. 


* * * 


The truth is that the Government is not yet fully 
conscious of the magnitude of the economic tasks that 
circumstances and opinion have imposed upon it. 
Mr Stanley’s appeal last Friday for individuals to spend 
freely and not to save was a case in point. In the last, 
twelve months, through Post Office Savings Banks, 
Trustee Savings Banks, National Savings Certificates 
and Building Societies, small savers have set aside 
£100 millions, or exactly the sum that the new Minister 
of Supply will spend this year. These savings are invaluable 
items in the financing of re-armament, and to discourage 
them in favour of indiscriminate extra spending at a 
re when, in order to carry through etme 

nce programme, it may very soon be necessary to 
damp down unessential activities and expenditure, is, 
to say the least, shortsighted. It would be unwise in the 
‘xtreme to discourage normal civil spending at this 
Making oa, the fect! remainn thet the: Government is 

peace-time demands upon 
nation’s resources. There must be some diversion from 
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civil to military uses ; and it is in this process of eking out 
resources that the Minister of Supply should be 
determined to play the powerful leading réle. 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions.—The third reading of the 
Civil Defence Bill on Wednesday was very properly 
marked by Opposition praise (voiced by Mr Herbert 
Morrison, who has himself assumed national stature in this 
matter) for Sir John Anderson’s labours in bringing order 
out of chaos in A.R.P. It is perhaps inevitable that, when 
so much has been achieved in so short a time, there should 
be a few vital problems still to solve. Neither on shelter nor 
on evacuation has the last word yet been said. In the 
Commons this week Sir John argued that it would be unfair 
to devote limited resources to providing protection for 
some people which could not be provided for similar 
groups elsewhere: this, together with the time it would 
take, was the Minister’s main argument against so-called 
bomb-proof shelters. So stated, the principle of equal treat- 
ment carries weight; but the function of A.R.P. is to pro- 
vide protection commensurate with the risks incurred. The 
danger from air raids differs hugely from place to place; 
and it would be ridiculous to cling to the principle of 
equality if it merely meant equality of exposure. The latest 
bulletin of the Air Raid Defence League puts the issue 
plainly : — 

Our policy has, on the whole, been aimed at doing 
something for everybody. ... This is not defence as 
understood by strategists... . What we require is not 
something for everybody, but a great deal for some of the 
people—that is, for those who are most likely to be 
attacked. 

It is the theme of the bulletin that there will be two stages 
of air attack in the next war. First will come the Blitzkrieg, 
when (for no more than a few weeks because their re- 
sources would not stand the strain for longer) the Germans 
will attempt a knock-out blow, pre-eminently against 
London but also perhaps against other vulnerable and in- 
dustrial areas, using perhaps 1,400 bombers, in half-hourly 
relays of 30 or so. Then, if the Blitzkrieg fails, there will 
follow normal occasional raiding, which will be no more 
than a part of the general war on several fronts. For a 
fortnight or so, therefore, even if only half the raiders get 
through to drop, say, 700 tons of bombs on London, there 
is the chance of perhaps 35,000 casualties in every 24 
hours, if the bulletin’s figures of one ton of bombs per 
raider and 50 casualties per ton are accepted. These esti- 
mates are high and the period for which such heavy attacks 
could be kept up must be very short indeed; but, 
while it does, active defence will impede but not arrest 
the attacks and “the true answer to the lightning 
blow . . . is civilian defence.” If this analysis is sound, and 
in broad terms it seems to be so, the real question is 
whether certain obvious target areas are prepared to with- 
stand the first powerful assaults; and it can only be replied 
that they are not. 
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The need for stronger shelter in the worst danger areas 
remains. . .. There are areas (Bethnal Green, with a 
population of over 90,000 in one square mile, is only one 
example) where “shallow ” shelter of the existing types 1s 
wholly inadequate. 


The steel shelters, brick shelters and strutted basement 
shelters of the Government’s plan are excellently devised 
(if they can be made and distributed with sufficient speed) 
for most areas from the outset of war and for all when the 
Blitzkrieg has ended. But for the fatal first weeks more is 
needed in some places: and if much more strong shelter 
cannot be given much more evacuation will inescapably be 
needed. In London and like places shelter and exodus are 
strict alternatives. 


* * * 


Credit for Poland.—What Signor Mussolini calls 
“ white war ” is being fought on several fronts. Trade and 
financial missions are going to and fro, pursuing their base 
designs across the face of Europe in a way which looks 
to be getting whiter and whiter. In London the Roumanian 
financial mission, here to negotiate the details of the 
£5,000,000 British credit, is expected to complete its work 
towards the end of next week ; at the same time a Polish 
mission, headed by Colonel Adam Koc, a former Minister 
of Finance and President of the Bank of Poland, who is 
accompanied by Mr W. Domaniewski, Director of the 
Ministry of Finance, and Mr M. J. Wszelaki, Economic 
Adviser to the Polish Foreign Office, is here at the invita- 
tion of the British Government. Although nothing is yet 
known of the discussions (which began only on Thursday), 
it is believed that the mission is anxious to negotiate 
2 loan of £25,000,000 or more. If this seems a somewhat 
large figure, it should be remembered that the financial 
situation of Poland (discussed in The Economist for 
May 20th) is such as to warrant the closest consideration 
of a friendly power which is also an ally. 


* * 


The method of giving help will be found to be both 
more and less tractable than might be thought: less 
tractable because of the urgency of the need for raw 
materials and certain types of capital goods, and more 
tractable because of the national enthusiasm which is 
common in Poland at the moment. A further difficulty 
is presented by the overvaluation of the zloty ; the Polish 
authorities are obviously seized of the disadvantages which 
go with their existing monetary policy, and it is probable 
that a majority of informed opinion (a tiny fraction of the 
population) would welcome a tempered devaluation. 
Given the danger of a run on the banks and of allied 
difficulties, however, this course could be taken only with 
the collaboration of Britain and France. In discussing the 
problem of financial help with Colonel Koc, who is 
known here as a straightforward negotiator as well as a 
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The Axis and Spain.—The most sensational ej. 
mates of the scope of Italian and German intervention jn 
Spain that were made at the time by the critics of the 
so-called “non-intervention” agreement have now been 
dwarfed by revelations in regard to the date and the extent 
of German and Italian intervention that have been made 
by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini in person during the 
last few days. Addressing 18,000 German troops returned 
from Spain on the 6th of this month, Herr Hitler declared 
that he had acceded in July 1936 to a request for help 
addressed to him by General Franco. This means that 
governmental military assistance was given to the Spanish 
Nationalists by the Third Reich within a few days of the 
outbreak of the late war in Spain, and at a date before the 
Fuehrer solemnly assured his own people that no inter- 
vention was taking place, and actually went on to pass a 
law forbidding participation in the Spanish War on the 
part of German private citizens. Similarly, at Rome on 
the 8th, at a banquet in honour of the Spanish Minister of 
the Interior, Sefior Sufier, Signor Mussolini said that the 
Tralian Government had not hesitated to give their full aid 
openly from the first days right up to the final victory. 
And on the same day the official journal of the Italian 
fighting services, Forze Armate, announced that, between 
December 15, 1936, and April 15, 1937, the Italian Navy 
effected the transport to Spain of 100,000 troops, 4,370 
motor vehicles, 40,000 tons of war material, and 750 guns, 
In the same article it was officially boasted that the sub- 
marine piracy campaign against neutral merchant shipping 
had been the Italian Navy’s work. 


* * * 


It is not only that so-called non-intervention in Spain is 
retrospectively discredited; the last hope of being able to 
reach any trustworthy agreement by negotiation with the 
Axis is blotted out in advance. What is the motive of the 
dictators’ present boasts? Sheer inability to resist a temp- 
tation to glory openly in villainies that have been crowned 
with success? A need to convince their own peoples that 
their sacrifices and losses in the Spanish War have at any 
rate been rewarded by a military triumph? Or a wish to 
remind the Spanish Nationalists of their obligations to 
their foreign allies? The Spanish Nationalists are now 
demonstratively expressing their sympathies and anti- 
pathies. In a speech delivered on June Sth General Franco 
himself started a campaign of Spanish protest against an 
alleged “ encirclement ” of Spain by the Western Powers 
(perhaps in reference to political conditions attaching to 
Franco-British offers of financial help). On June 10th the 
military governor of Cadiz, in a farewell speech to depart- 
ing Italian airmen, declared that, if Italy were to become 
involved in war, thousands of Spanish volunteers would 
rush to return the help which Italy had rendered to Spain. 
In the course of his State visit to Italy, Sefior Sufer has 
not contented himself with praising and thanking the Axis 
Powers, but has gone on to abuse and depreciate the 
democracies. Count Ciano is soon to visit Spain, an 
General Franco Italy. Is this just part of a game of diplo- 
matic poker, or is Nationalist Spain seriously preparing t0 
fight on the side of the Axis in a world-war if it comes? 
The advantages of Spanish aid to the Axis are obvious; 
what Spain herself would stand to receive, except hard 
knocks, is less easy to discover. 


* * * 


Government by Gestapo.—* The German Reich is 
not Austria-Hungary and 1918 will not come again,” Hert 


Frank, German State Secretary in the Czech Cabinet, told 
the Protectorate on June 4th, “ though Czech legions may 
and a Mafia be at work with whispering cam- 

and chain letters.” This cleat 

which prevails in Bohemia- 

Moravia does not stand alone. Apart from news from 
ich report numberiess injustices and 

severe repression, there is the visit which Baron von 
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th recently paid Herr Hitler, the arrival in Prague of 
oe i chit of o ae secret police, and, 
st striking of all, the violently punitive measures applied 
ng inhabitants of Kladno, a Bohemian town in which 
a German soldier was found killed by persons unknown— 
but immediately assumed by the German authorities to be 
Czech. So systematic were these inexcusable reprisals, 
involving the closing of schools, imposition of a curfew, 
wholesale arrests, disbanding of the local Czech police, 
that it seemed as if some new step were being planned in 
Berlin. Over the week-end this suspicion became more 
precise with reports which were not denied by Berlin of 
German troop movements in northern Slovakia, and the 
probability grows that outright annexation of this puppet 
State is about to take place. Slovakia’s bearing on the 
strategic position of Poland is obvious from the merest 
glance at a map, for its possession would enable the Reichs- 
wehr, in case of need, to outflank the Polish armies defend- 
ing the Silesian industrial area from a western frontal 
attack, and, further, to menace the armaments industries 
situated in the Polish “ central industrial zone” north of 
the Tatra mountains. Annexation would not, of course, 
alter this strategic position, since the German army is 
already well established in Slovakia and the building of 
fortifications already under way; it might conceivably be 
of help to the Peace Front, for it would convince 
of Poland’s imminent danger and conclude the farce of 
Slovak “ ind .” Yet suppression of the last 
remnant of the Czecho-Slovak Republic may be a bait 
which Germany’s rulers will not be able to resist. 


* * * 


The Confusion in Prague.—Meanwhile in Prague 
the Germans have managed to induce that state of unhappy 
confusion which they claim to be natural to those of infra- 
Aryan birth. By their obstructive methods of “ protection ” 
and the provocation of their “ safety ” measures they have, 
if that were possible, further embittered Czechs of moderate 
bearing and, on the other side of the medal, encouraged the 
Fascists in their violence and disorder. The latter have now 
split into two groups, one in Brno and the other, led by 
ex-General Gajda, in Prague; their future rests simply and 
solely on Berlin’s decision. By appropriate methods it might 
be that their numbers, which are not great, could be 
increased; and, equally, appropriate methods could ensure 
their disappearance. The t position is one of wearing 
uncertainty. For this reason Herr Frank’s speech was read 
with eager attention as a herald of things to come, though 
it was not easy to draw comfort from his opinion that the 
Germans “ were ready to let the Czechs share in the 
blessings and benefits of the Reich,” when in the same 
breath he made it clear “ that the interests of the Czech 
people must always be in line with the interests of the 
Reich.” Did this mean that the Czech land reform must 
be abolished so that German landowners could re-inherit 
their estates, that the Nuremberg laws must be applied to 
Jews of Czech as well as of German nationality—in short, 
that the Czech Fascists must be handed the reins of govern- 
ment? “The Czech people hear a great deal of the word 
“autonomy,’” wrote the Conservative Narodni Noviny 
recently, “but are constantly being reminded that they 
have to enter completely within the German Lebensraum. 
It should be made clear once and for all what rights the 
Czechs have and what duties they have to fulfil.” The 
German conception of government, if the past is anything 
to go on, will not leave them long in doubt. 
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neither the guarantees to Roumania or Greece fua- 
damentally altered the position any more than have the 
peregrinations of Prince Paul. The Balkan Entente was 
formed to guarantee “ internal” Balkan frontiers, and 
although there were always those who wishfully hoped 
that this would in the end become “ external ” as well, the 
movement of Jugoslavia towards relations with the Axis, 
and that of Roumania and Greece towards the Peace Front, 
were none of them intended to be interpreted as a move- 
ment away from neutral status. This is not the case with 
the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, for a member of the Balkan 
Entente is now definitely pledged to one group of Great 
Powers; there were accordingly sore heads in Jugoslavia 
and anxieties in Roumania that Turkey might have done 
for the Peace Front what the Germans hoped that Jugo- 
Slavia would do for the Axis. It is therefore all the more 
satisfactory that “ the Foreign Ministers of Roumania and 
Turkey have been able to reaffirm the very close friendship 
which now exists between the two countries and that the 
visit has again established the desire of the Balkan States 
to maintain their security and independence.” At the same 
time M. Gafencu made it clear that no territorial con- 
cessions, such as Turkish diplomacy may have suggested 
during the mediatory efforts recently made in Sofia, would 
be offered to Bulgaria. The Roumanian view is that this is 
not the time for piecemeal appeasement: that concessions 
to the Bulgars would only provoke fresh claims from 
Hungary, which would then be difficult to reject. Since it 
is probable that King Boris is not willing—and certain 
that he would not be free even if he were willing—to join 
the Balkan Entente without some territorial guid pro quo, 
this presumably means that hope of getting Balkan unity 
must be given up, at least until more peaceful conditions 

revail. This is a disappointment, for agreement with 

ulgaria would have protected Jugoslavia’s rear in her 
confrontation of the Axis. But to have satisfied Bulgaria 
by coercing Roumania might have had even more disastrous 
effects. The best policy for the Western powers is to do 
what they can to ensure the solidity of the existing Balkan 
Entente and to back their disinterestedness with enough 
force to ensure that fear of the Axis shall not swamp Balkan 
independence. 


* * * 


A Blow to Indian Federation.—A Conference of 
the chief Indian Princes and their advisers, held at Bombay, 
has voted against accepting the draft Instruments of 
Accession to federation which had been presented to the 
Rulers for their signature. Report has it that this resolu- 
tion is intended only as a stalking-horse for demands for 
specific amendments of detail to certain of the draft 
Instruments. But the reasons given—which include the 
alleged excessive powers of the federation, and the inade- 
quate safeguards proposed for the rights and status of the 
Princes—suggest a far more thorough-going opposition 


than mere dissatisfaction with legal details. The resolution, 
and the: probable rejection of the draft Instruments by 
leading States, are in any case a sharp blow to the 

licy embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935. 
For the drafts had been drawn up after many months of 
negotiation with the Princes, and were offered as the 
“last word” of the Paramount Power. We have yet to 
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see the effect on the Congress and on Indian public opinion, 
which on the surface has been bitterly hostile to federation 
between democratic British India and the autocratic 
States, but it is certain that agitation will now focus on a 
demand for rapid constitutional advance within British 
India alone. The basic issue of the moment is whether the 
British Government is prepared to contemplate a British 
Indian federation, having roughly as great a degree of 
responsible self-government as the all-India federation 
would have under the 1935 Act. If it is, then the outcome 
would be far more obnoxious to the Princes than the Act 
itself, and they might very soon be found asking leave to 
revise the decision they have just taken. 


* * * 


Space for National Fitness.—The Playing Fields 
Association’s standard for play space is seven acres per 
1,000 of population. The Royal Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population 
provided data which showed that this standard is not 
attained in any of the larger towns of this country, nor even 
in many small country towns. A booklet issued by the 
National Fitness Council this week puts the matter in 
rather different terms by giving sample particulars of the 
actual number of pitches available for various types of 
games. These figures give new emphasis to the facts that 
the space now available is in total inadequate and that the 
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amount of provision varies very widely between one area 
and another. Thus in one county the provision for cricket 
in urban areas with over 5,000 population varies from one 
pitch to every 5,500 persons down to one pitch to 14,000, 
In the same area there is a variation between one football 
pitch to every 900 and one to 4,800. Provision for women’s 
team games is especially inadequate. The National Fitness 
Council exercises through its Grants Committee large 
powers to assist in the financing of schemes for additional 
recreation facilities, and up to the end of 1938 assistance 
amounting to {1,217,742 had been offered towards 603 
schemes involving a total expenditure of 3,411,381. 
These schemes included provision for community centres, 
gymnasia, swimming baths, camping sites and other recre- 
ational facilities as well as for playing fields. No sub- 
division of the total amount granted is given in the present 
booklet, but full particulars will presumably be included 
in the Council’s report proper. In the meantime it is 
recorded that present schemes include 283 football pitches, 
197 for cricket, 349 tennis courts and 152 pavilions. The 
Council recognise that this is no more than a beginning 
and that an enormous amount of work remains to be done. 
The provision of playing space on an adequate scale is 
essentially a task requiring foresight and steady applica- 
tion. It is therefore reassuring, in view of the emphasis 
which has been placed so far on mass methods and spec- 
tacular “ displays,” to find it stated in the present booklet 
that “ the Fitness Council is not a stunt of ephemeral im- 
portance but an attempt to further a long-term policy.” 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Russian Near-War Policy 


(From Our Moscow Correspondent) 


HREE of the greatest Powers in Europe—Great Britain, 
France and the U.S.S.R.—are negotiating an Agreement 
to link them in a collective effort to re-establish the security 
of nations. If the coming of the Agreement still needs more 
time, it does not signify that ultimate agreement is in doubt. 
Observers here are convinced that Moscow, by word and 
deed since the negotiations were opened on March 16th, has 
definitely lined up with the democracies. It is the Russian 
view that, if the Soviet insistence on a three Power mutual- 
aid pact and on guarantees for all her Western neighbours 
has prolonged the negotiations, every peace-loving nation 
will in the end be thankful that the Kremlin’s firmness has 
served to convince the British Government that the price of 
Soviet co-operation is a really effective defensive alliance 
whose combined strength will more than neutralise the 
weight of the aggressor bloc. 

Moreover, whatever the immediate outcome, the negotia- 
tions have clearly marked the end of Soviet Russia’s tem- 
porary political isolation which began after Munich. Russia 
has re-emerged into the European arena as a powerful factor 
for peace and her political and economic strength is a matter 
of first concern for her potential allies. It is from this point 
of view that it is interesting for British people to examine the 
official Soviet statistics for the first quarter of 1939. These 
figures go a long way toward dispelling doubts about the 
soundness of the Soviet industrial machine, which has dis- 
played exceptional powers of recuperation since the tem- 
porary falling-away of 1937. Most significant from the 
military standpoint is the 25.4 per cent. growth in this 
quarter in the production of the engineering machinery and 
defence industries, compared with the same period of 1938. 


Mounting Military Expenditure 

The striking rise in these war and allied industries, com- 
pared with more moderate increases in others, such as 
timber, light and electrical industries, shows how the 
authorities are concentrating the best available men and 
materials at the most vital points. Additional proof that the 
Kremlin views Soviet Russia’s military machine just now as 
the focal point of industrial activity is found in the official 


Budget estimates for 1939, which were recently released. 
While the thirty-three Commissariats which come under the 
heading of national economy are allotted a total of 59,310 
million roubles, the two Commissariats which administer the 
Army and the Navy are to receive 40,885 million roubles 
(or £635,400,000 at the legal rate of exchange of about 25 
roubles to the £). This amounts to 26 per cent. of the total 
Budget, which is a remarkable sum since the Soviet Budget 
includes the entire national income. A glance at the growth 
of military expenditure in the Russian Budget is very 
illuminating : — 


And a certain amount of expenditure for military purposes, 
direct and indirect, is not included in these sums: the best 
example is the nearly 5} billion roubles allotted to the Com- 
missariat for Internal Affairs, of which the lion’s share wt 
be spent on frontier defence and the building of strategi¢ 
railways and . 
Soviet Russia’s long-range industrial planning, while 
theoretically intended to create a well-balanced economic 
r frequently undergoes temporary shifts in emphasis 
in order to correlate development with shorter-range military 
necessities. Since the beginning of the Third Five-Year Plan 
in 1938, as European tension has mounted, this tendency 
has manifested itself significantly, for instance, in increas 
attention to the nurture of local, small-scale industrics. 
During the first two Five-Year Plans, giants of heavy it 
dustry were constructed in ‘the interior, hundreds of mult 
from vulnerable frontiers, These served their purpose, in the 
time, to lay a firm foundation for a modern indus 
economy. But this policy in its train ineviti 
difficulties. Consumption of fuel mounted tremendously 10 4 
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comparatively short period so that at present coal constitutes 
fully 30 per cent. of all railway freight; the railways had been 
even previously quite inadequate, and much additional build- 
ing failed to ease the railways in bearing their new huge 
burden. Parallel difficulties arose in the shipment of finished 
products from the relatively few producing centres to all 
corners of the Union; and the mammoth size of these plants, 
some of which employ upwards of 30,000 people, created 
difficult administrative and personal problems. But 
probably the greatest single drawback has been the necessity 
for excessively long hauls of huge quantities of raw materials 
to these giant consumers. 


Regional Autarky 


Thus, Soviet planners decreed that “ Gargantuanism”’ 
must go. The latest Five-Year Plan in a sense may be 
the plan for the development of local small-scale industry. 
Of the 192 billion roubles allotted for capital construction in 
the period 1938-42, a goodly share will go into the building 
of small and middle-sized factories in hundreds of regions 
where local raw materials can be utilised on the spot. Such 
plants are being built immeasurably faster than the earlier 
giants; personnel is usually procurable in the immediate 
vicinity; and production may be started in short order. 

But it is the military point of vicw that counts at the 
moment; and most i from this standpoint is the 
fact that the wide distribution of the new factories through- 
out the eleven republics, and especially in the Far East, 
will lessen the country’s dependence on the few great in- 
dustrial regions which now supply the nation. The utilisation 
of local raw material and fuel resources will ease the railways 
and relieve thousands of freight cars in time of war for more 
important military loads. 

That end will also be served by the more general purpose 
of the new trend in industrial construction which is to trans- 
form every area now primarily a consuming region into one 
that produces the maximum possible output for its own con- 
sumption. Thus, just as the underlying aim of Soviet in- 
dustrialisation has heretofore been to make the nation as a 
whole independent of foreign supplies, so the current plan is 
directed toward freeing, as far as possible, individual regions 
within the country of their dependence on other regions. 
It is a policy of regional autarky; and of interest in this 
connection is the latest scheme for relieving large population 
centres of their worries about emergency food supplies by 
the creation of “food belts” on the outskirts of each 
metropolis. 

That the plan for the development of local industries is 
already bearing fruit is indicated by the statistics for the 
first quarter of this year, which show that while the growth 
of all the industries of the Soviet Union as a whole since the 
same quarter of 1938 amounted to 14.5 per cent., the average 
growth of the local industries in the eleven republics was 
22.8 per cent. 


Production and Prices in 
France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT} 


THE latest monthly figures of economic activity show further 
Progress in production. The general index of production in 
April was 94, the highest figure since May, 1931. The pace of 
the improvement, however, has slackened, and the various 
indices show that it is markedly the war industries rather 
than the consumers’ goods industries that are going ahead, 
though the latter give divergent indications; the motor-car 
industry registered a decline when building recorded a fresh 
advance. Output per unit in many industries has increased, 
notably in coal mining, where the increase between October 
and April was 34 per cent. But the technical improvement in 
plant which followed the decree-laws of November has still 
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Exports Advance 


If internal business is hesitant, foreign trade shows a 
Steady revival. Exports of manufactured goods in May were 
valued at 1,707 million francs, against 1,285 millions im 
May, 1938; and the advance in exports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials was also considerable. 

May, Apr., May, 
1938 1939 1939 





























Imports :— (Millions of francs) 
Foodstuffs | Sdebebeedebciscdtoskdnacobedse 1,100 1,157 1,178 
Raw materials  ...........cccccsecceeee 2,123 2,253 2,278 
Manufactured goods ..............000 629 715 624 

POR iiticemttions 3,852 4,125 4,080 

Exports :— 

PITA \isniscrcnsesssssniordalaasionns 331 0 437 («438 
Raw materials  ...........cccseeeeceees 714 910 918 
Manufactured goods ...........s00000 1,285 1,687 1,707 
OD aviintistncisenstabes 2,330 3,034 3,063 

SRE tii dhe-dunidtadatineutuniicnestibiidshoes 1,522 1,091 1,017 


On the basis of the import surplus in the first five months 
of this year, the full year’s deficit would be 14,000 million 
een 15,400 millions in 1938 and 18,451 millions 
in ‘ 

The improvement is remarkable. It has been aided both by 
the diminution of imports—because of the large stocks of 
raw materials accumulated during the period of monetary 
depreciation—and by the increase in exports fostered by 
lower French prices after three devaluations. The present 
deficit is largely covered by the proceeds of invisible exports, 
which are enhanced by the cheap cost of living for foreigners 
in France and by exceptional circumstances as the visits of 
tourists who in the past visited Austria or Czecho-Slovakia. 

Yet experts point out that the foreign trade position, in 
spite of the latest improvement, remains far from satisfac- 
tory. The total of imports and exports in 1938 compared 
with 1929 shows a decline of 74 per cent. This decline has 
several good reasons: the progress of French exports may 
be favoured by low French prices, but it is greatly hampered 
by the loss of foreign markets during the recent three or four 
years of internal crisis—the deflation period up to 1936 when 
French prices were too high, and the period of the 40-hour 
week when French industrialists could not execute foreign 
orders. After the devaluation of the franc and the abolition 
of the 40-hour week new possibilities are offered. But export 
industries are still hampered by old plant and by their 
reluctance to make new investments, either because of inter- 
national tension or because of an innate propensity to live 
from day to day on the profits of a small but regular activity 
—all the more so since M. Reynaud endeavoured to increase 
the margin of these profits, with the object, of course, of 
expanding industrial production. This paradoxical result of 
a good intention is not the least among the disappointments 
and anxieties of the Government. 

So far Governmental stability has been favoured, not only 
by the rallying of national sentiment in face of German 
aggression, but also by an economic revival coinciding with 
some stabilisation of the standard of life. Public opinion, 
however, is still as watchful of the defence of its material 
income as of the progress of the indices of national produc- 
tion; and any lowering of the standard of living would have 
strong reactions. It would inopportunely underline the 
“ stupidity” of the armaments race, and it would not help 
the Government. The eventual political consequences of 
such a situation will be averted by a prorogation of the 
present Legislature. But every possible measure to secure 
further improvement in business conditions, is in the cir- 
cumstances, necessary for the maintenance of the present 
undeniable authority of M. Daladier. 


June 15th. 
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No Real Change in 
American Business 


Outlook 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue April indices of production showed a pronounced slump 
from March. In part this appears to have been a renewal 
of the recession that started last December; and in part it was 
a reflection of the coal strike. Which of these two explana- 
tions is given the greater weight depends upon whether one 
uses the seasonally corrected index or the unadjusted index 
for purposes of interpretation. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD’s INDEX OF PRODUCTION 
Adjusted Unadjusted 
96 97 


104 
98 
99 
99 

100 
95 


The adjusted index shows a recession of about 10 per 
cent. since November-December, 1938; the unadjusted index, 
apart froma rather freakish spurt in November, shows a fairly 
well sustained level of activity from October to March, and 
in April the influence of the coal strike is distinct. It is your 
correspondent’s personal impression that the uncorrected 
index gives the fairer view, namely that, following the smart 
upturn from July to November (1938), general activity 
flattened out on a level midway between acute depression and 
prosperity, and that it has remained to date in that twilight 
zone. The coal strike was settled toward the end of May, 
just when it threatened to become calamitous, and since then 
there has been a small rebound that promises to lift the May 
index slightly above April. In short, it appears that May 
will carry on the record of the past six months, and that 
_ (to judge from the first week) will be very much like 

y. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100: adjusted for seasonal variation) 
. April, March, April, 
1938 1939 1939 
98 92 


96 92 
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Looking back over the cycle of trade since 1937, a remark- 
able feature has been the relatively slight movements in the 
factory employment and factory payroll indices, in compari- 
son with the production index: It is noticeable that 
residential building, too, has moved more independently 
_of the production index than might have been expected. In 
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this case the cycle is well marked, but the decline in 1937 was 
rather less severe and the recovery since has been more exten- 
sive. 


Active Building 


In the first four months of this year the residential building 
index has surpassed 1937 by about 20 per cent., while for 
manufacturing the index is about 20 per cent. lower. One 
can hardly call the series (at less than 60 per cent. of the base 
period of the mid-twenties) representative of a residential 
building boom; but they are closer to it than the figures 
suggest. Current residential building is largely confined to 
medium or low-priced single family homes, and the number 
of units of this type under construction compares not too 
badly with the mid-twenties. The fact is the index is kept 
down by the absence of more expensive residences (of which 
almost none have been built for a decade) and by the lack 
of multiple family flats, of which comparatively few are 
under construction, except those financed by the Govern- 
ment. 

It is questionable if statistics like these can give an accurate 
view of our economy. Indeed, it is doubtful if any one view 
could be called accurate. Some sections of the country are 
relatively prosperous; in 1938, some seven States reached in- 
comes above 1929. Other sections are extremely depressed. 
Some industries are thriving, others are stagnant. Some kinds 
of residential building are almost booming; but non- 
residential building (other than Government-financed) is 
ge —7 absent. It is a strange and uneven picture, 

une th. 


An Infant Economy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SLOVAKIA] 


SLovAKIA is still a nominally independent country, with 
customs and a currency of its own, German influence is 
paramount, however, and there are German advisers in the 
Slovakian National Bank and the other economic units. 

The financial and economic situation of the new Slovakia 
is rather difficult to state. In the past, Slovakia developed as 
an agricultural complement to the industrial areas of 
Bohemia and Moravia. Slovakia’s industry was little de- 
veloped: based mostly on wood as raw material, there were 
important factories for pulp and paper and saw mills. 
There was a surplus in the production of goods such as sugar 
and malt. Textile, glass and metallurgical works were con- 
centrated mostly in the western part of the country, at 
Bratislava, Trentschin, Sillein and the valley of the Waag 
river. For most industrial products imports were necessary. 

The capacity of Slovakia to pay taxes and increase its 
own capital was very small, and the country was sup- 
ported by the richer parts of Bohemia and Moravia. The ex- 
penses for Slovakian administration were every year a few 
100 million kronen higher than the amount which could be 
collected by taxes. With various public debt charges reckoned 
in, it was estimated before the administrative separation that 
the deficit in the 1939 Slovakian Budget must amount to 
1.2 milliard crowns. This may now be increased for official 
charges by some 600-800 million crowns. 

To get over these difficulties the Slovakian Government, 
two months ago, proposed an internal loan, to bring in some 
400 million crowns. This was done through the Slovak 
National Bank; and, very shortly, a new mortgage bank 1s 
to be founded and possibly more banks under the direct 
control of the Government. It would appear that the neces- 
sary funds will be obtained at least in part by the issue of 
new bank notes and bonds. 

Slovakia lost heavily under the Vienna award. Although 
the ceded territory was only about 10,300 sq. km., or 21 per 
cent. of Slovakian territory, it included 827,000 hectares, 
or nearly 29 per cent., of the fertile land. 

This meant that the following was lost: — 


176,000 hectares of wheat soil, or 49-5 per cent. of the total 
area. otal 
100,700 hectares of barley soil, or 30-4 per cent. of the t 
available area. oral 
67,700 hectares of maize soil, [or 74-0 per cent. of the ¢ 
available area. 


There is no a ‘cultural production. It 
longer nee Sees ize; Slovak 
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livelihood by the revenue of one hundred hectares of culti- 
vated soil, but in the new Slovakia 85 people. 

Of great importance is the forest area, now about 1,275,000 
ha., and percentually larger than before. Nearly 40 per cent. 
is covered with forests, about half with softwood and half 
with beechwood. The yearly production of wood is nearly 
4.8 million cubic metres. As the Slovak consumption of wood 
is very small, there may be an exportable surplus of about two 
million cubic metres, which represents about 200 million 
crowns and the essential component of the Slovak export 
trade. Most of the softwood is needed by the Slovak pulp 
and paper industry, and 65 per cent. of the exportable 
surplus of wood should consist of beechwood. Softwood can 
easily be sold in Germany and the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia at good prices. In the years 1939 and 1940 an in- 
crease of the Slovak softwood production by 50 per cent. 
may be expected, and with that Slovakia would become one 
of the biggest European timber exporters. With German 
support there will probably be an increase in the production 
of sulphite-pulp and also new factories for beechwood pulp. 
At present sulphite-pulp has an expert surplus of nearly 
100,000 tons per year, with a value between 100 million and 
150 million crowns. 


May 25th. 


The German Building 


Boom 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


ALTHOUGH the German building industry was already fully 
employed at the end of 1936, it was possible to expand pro- 
duction in 1938 by a greater use of machinery and more 
rational building methods. The number of workers increased 
by 400,000 compared with 1937; working time was 
lengthened; and a three-shift system was introduced, The 
value of building output rose from approximately 
Rm. 10,000 millions in 1937 to Rm. 12,000 millions in 1938; 
this is double the value of production in 1912. The percent- 
age of the total value of gross production (which amounted 
to Rm. 85,000 to Rm. 90,000 millions in 1938) represented 
by building is thus extraordinarily high. 

The causes of the recent advance are clear: the value of 
public construction rose by 30 per cent. last year as the 
result of an immense public building programme, made up 
mainly of Reich motor roads, waterways and official Govern- 
ment and Party buildings. Excluding fortification work, 
public building contracts amounted to 69 per cent. of all 
contracts; including fortifications the percentage was as high 
as 80 per cent. In addition, owing to the Four Year Plan, 
the building of factories, etc., increased 16 per cent. But the 
construction of dwelling houses, on the other hand, last year 
lagged far behind, and by the obligatory labour decree of 
June—which was designed to assure enough man power for 
the construction of the fortifications—a large amount of 
labour was withdrawn from private building. The construc- 
tion of dwellings was also handicapped by a ban on real 
estate credits and by the fact that the proper material and 
machinery could not be i Many building projects 
were held up, curtailed or even not begun at all. In 1938, 
only about 300,000 dwellings were finished compared with 
340,000 in 1937, 

_ The lack of materials has necessitated rationing. Iron, 
timber, cement and partly also bricks are subject to quota 
Provisions. Allocations are made according to projects’ 
Political importance, so that the Army, the Reich railways, 
the Reich motor roads, the Reich Post, the Ministries, the 
Four Year Plan organisations and the Party are supplied 
first, and business afterwards. The building industry is 
allotted about a third of the 18} million tons of iron pro- 
duced annually, and about the same share of the 23.2 million 
tons of crude steel. The iron shortage is acute, and timber 
has also become scarce. Although domestic cement produc- 
tion has risen from about 12 million tons to 15 millions, 
nae eh the Austrian and the Sudeten German cement works 
ve been acquired, and although import from Czecho- 
Slovakia has become easier, it is necessary to regulate its dis- 
tribution, too, by quota. Hiring builders’ labourers can only 
be done with permission from a Labour Office, and move- 
ment from one job to another as well as the free termination 
of employment either by the employer or by the employee 
has been restricted. er 
us, private building is gravely hampered, while many 
dwellings have been torn down in the course of municipal 
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reconstruction schemes. The shortage of dwellings, estimated 
at 1.5 millions in 1937, has further increased. 

_The character of the building boom is accordingly one- 
sided. Because of the intense fortification activity, excava- 
tions and underground constructions have come to the fore 
in industrial and public building; while armaments and the 
Four Year Plan have played the main réle in industrial 
above-ground construction, the “ Hermann-Goering Works ” 
having accounted for a large part of it. Agricultural building 
activity, it is true, has somewhat increased: expenditure on 
this rose from Rm. 229 millions in 1937 to Rm. 262 millions 
in 1938; and of this sum Rm. 1314 millions were spent on 
agricultural workers’ houses as part of the campaign to stop 
the flight from the land, Rm. 116.7 millions were spent on 
farm buildings, and Rm. 14 millions on silos, for storage 
space had to be built for 2 million tons of grain. 

It was also possible last year to continue street works and 
the construction of motor roads, despite the urgency of forti- 
fication works. One thousand and thirty-nine kilometres of 
motor roads were completed, 1,490 kilometres are under con- 
struction, and 3,065 kilometres are already in use. Total ex- 
penditure on the Reich motor roads reached Rm. 3,000 
millions by the end of 1938; and Rm. 170 millions were 
actually spent on roads last year. 

Since nearly all the available capital in 1938 was required 
for Reich loans, the available resources of the Bourse, the 
savings banks, the mortgage banks and the insurance com- 
panies had to be strictly controlled, and the granting of 
mortgages was at times banned. Later, only dwellings for the 
Four Year Plan and for the Army were allowed to be 
financed. Nevertheless, the Rm. 1,190 millions of payments 
in respect of real estate credits negotiated through institutions 
showed a decrease of only Rm. 20 millions from the previous 
year. Public expenditure, on the other hand, increased by a 
quarter to Rm. 250 millions. It is undoubtedly official Nazi 
policy to solve the housing problem, and the machinery to aid 
Private people exists. But the demand for men and materials 
for constructions other than private dwellings, for armament 
and for defence, is too great for the domestic programme to 
be carried through. That is the present dilemma. 


June 12th. 


Lithuania after the Loss 
of Memel 


[FROM OUR KOVNO CORRESPONDENT] 


WirtnH the cession of the Memelgebiet, Lithuania lost the 
harbour through which passed 80 per cent. of its foreign 
trade, a total area amounting to 5.1 per cent. of the country’s 
surface and 6 per cent. of its population. One-third of 
Lithuanian industry was in Memel, with a yearly production 
estimated at 80 million lits. The ceded territory supplied 
16 per cent. of Lithuania’s exports and took 28 per cent. of 
its imports. The Memel textile industry supplied the whole 
of Lithuania’s needs, and must now be replaced by heavy im- 
ports. Lithuanians, in fact, say that their total imports must 
now be increased by 20 per cent. This has caused much dis- 
quiet among industrialists, all the more because the cellulose 
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and timber exported by Memel into Germany amounted tu 
considerable quantities. State receipts will fall by about 17 
per cent. All Government departments have cut their spend- 
ing programmes accordingly by the same percentage. The 
Manister of Finance, General Sytkus, recently spoke of the 
need, now that Memel was no longer Lithuanian, of intensi- 
fying industrial production in order to make possible a 
plained economy. The labour market must be organised and 
industry correspondingly extended. Special measures must 
be taken to replace the lost industrial area. 

To carry through these projects the Lithuanian currency, 
as in the past, would be kept stable. Given the strained posi- 
tion caused partly by the export of Jewish capital, exchange 
control has been strengthened. This has affected the purchase 
of railway tickets for foreign travel, upon which restrictions 
have now been placed; and the freedom of importers has also 
diminished. Industries which remain in Lithuania and yet 
rely on the Memel market, such as rubber and glass, have 
been badly hit. Others, relieved of the Memel competition, 
have increased their production. The money market is in a 
very difficult position, and the Bank of Lithuania has put up 
its Bank rate to 7 per cent. This rise has been followed by 
the private banks, which now require 10 per cent. for credit 
operations and will pay 7 per cent. for deposits. This change 
is the first since 1931. The management of the Bank of 
Lithuania is careful to point out that the rise in discount 
rates does not refer to agriculture and export credit and that 
it is to be hoped that interest rates will fall to normal. 

Immediately after the cession of Memel-land negotiations 
began for the regulation of trade relations between Lithuania 
and Germany; a number of agreements were signed on May 
20th. Few details are known, although it is evident that a 
considerable increase in mutual trade is envisaged for the 
future: Lithuanians are especially interested in that part of 
the treaty which allows for free zones in the port of Memel. 

On the whole, the treaty has had a fairly good reception 
in Lithuania. The widespread public anxiety is now con- 
siderably lessened, although the tenseness between Germany 
and Poland has its effect here. The loss of Memel is already 
weighing on the trade returns: in April exports were worth 
only 14.8 million lits, against 19.4 millions in April, 1938. 
Imports amounted to 9.6 millions, against 20.6 millions in 
April, 1938. 


June 3rd. 


Germany over Italy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME] 


Tue formal pact of alliance between Italy and Germany has 
been signed; the ceremonies are completed; the customary 
“ spontaneous ” rejoicing has taken place in Berlin; here in 
Rome the usual crowd collected on the Piazza Venezia and 
cheered and called for Mussolini above the din of the regular 
Fascist claque with their rhythmic shouting “ Du—ce, 
Du—ce.” And now that the tumult has abated, people are 
sitting back to weigh the results. 

The younger Party men are well content. It has been 
largely their policy. Permeating the schools and proclaimed in 
the para-military youth organisations, the State philosophy 
is a revolt against the civilising effort of two thousand years 
of Christian reason and a return to the pagan way of life, 
to the superbia of Rome, the cult of violence, the worship 
of force, the acceptance of material success as the measure 
of wchievement; and all these things are being practised with 
infinitely greater ruthlessness and effect across the Alps in 
the third Reich. The younger Fascists, travelling in Ger- 
many, find a more telling and violent expression of their 
philosophy than they are in a position to impose at home. 
Hence the rapid infiltration into Italy of Nazi ideas, pre- 
viously alien to the Italian system (racialism and anti- 
Semitism are examples on the tragic scale, the goose-step on 
the comic), hence the willingness of leaders such as Ciano 
or Starace to commit their country’s fortunes blindly to their 


In Germany’s wake, they claim to be preparing Italy for 
what is now commonly referred to as “ the lightning war.” 
All Italy’s calculations are based on speed. Her strategy is a 
function of the same need for speed. The plan most openly 
discussed is that of the “ knock-out blow” against France. 
France, it is maintained, only escaped annihilation on the 


The help which Great Britain and possibly Russia could 
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bring is dismissed contemptuously. Great Britain has no 
army. Russia is too far away and in any case will not go to 
war. And who will fight to restore an annihilated France? 
Thus the war will close with a victory for the Axis. Germany 
is to be left to deal with Great Britain (with whom even the 
most enthusiastic youngsters feel Italy has no specific 
quarrel). France falls to Italy’s share and the terms, openly 
discussed these days, are based on her exclusion from the 
Mediterranean. The North African Empire may be divided 
by arrangement between Italy and Spain, Corsica passing to 
Italy together with the historical cradle of the Italian 
dynasty, Savoy. 

It does not follow that these forthright views represent the 
public opinion of Italy. Far from it. On the whole the 
Alliance has been greeted with mixed feelings, almost equally 
compounded of dislike and fear. Germans and Italians are 
historical enemies. Italian independence was achieved in the 
struggle against German domination in Northern Italy. 
Moreover, Nazism, however much it may appeal to the 
younger and more violent elements here, is essentially alien 
to the Italian temperament: there is the stern hostility of the 
Catholic Church; and, as it is, the new racialism has stirred 
the Pope and the episcopate to vigorous protests. The Ger- 
man tourist’s tendency to behave as though they were already 
a German protectorate rubs in what many Italians are begin- 
ning to accept as a melancholy truth. 


The Nightmare of War 


Dislike is accentuated by fear. The nightmare of the last 
year or so—a war at Germany’s heels—seems to have become 
a reality. Every phase of the co-operation now envisaged— 
preparation, the advent of war, the campaign, the conclusion 
—only serves to increase Italy’s dependence on her powerful 
neighbour. Take the problem of preparation. It entails the 
closest co-operation between the Italian and German General 
Staffs: this means that German officers are being thoroughly 
initiated into the secrets of Italian defence and given free 
access to jealously guarded information as to her war 
potential and reserves. Thus they are receiving unrivalled 
opportunities to study the weak links in Italy’s armour, an 
advantage which at some future date might be turned to good 
account. 

Economic co-operation—forecast in the Treaty—requires 
the presence of economic advisers. They are already 
here. Italian banks are receiving German personnel, German 
agents are busy in the Ministries and principal commercial 
houses. But over and above all this official co-operation, 
Italians are haunted by a shadow they feel but cannot define 
—a letter lost here, a friend detained there, a rumour on one 
side, a tale on the other—all pointing to the presence in Italy 
of a growing number of Gestapo men. 

People prayed until the publication of the Treaty that a 
loophole would be left for Italy to wriggle out of the war 
that may come, even if only to a precarious neutrality. But, 
although the first articles call for consultation, Article 3 has 
come as an unpleasant shock. It reads: 

If, contrary to the hopes and fears of the contracting parties, 
it should happen that one of them is involved in hostilities with 
another Power or Powers, the other contracting party will come 
immediately to its side as ally, and support it with all its 
military forces on land, on sea, and in the air. 


Nothing could be more definite. The Italians have consoled 
themselves with a persistent rumour that the King threatened 
to abdicate and was only induced to remain on the throne 
and accept the Treaty by receiving specific and written 
assurances from Herr Hitler that he would not invade 
Poland. It is a slender hope. Sear 

Once war breaks out, the majority here feel that, in spite 
of the optimism and the “lightning war” of the younger 


Lombardy and capturing Italy’s war industries which are 
largely centred around Milan. But the Italians have no such 
advantage. Behind on the French side lies a 
i and glaciers and wall after 
before the Rhéne valley can be reached. 

is not the key to France. 

is extremely likely, say the 
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the ur-deutsch provinces of Trentino and Trieste, Italy will 
gain little from Dalmatia, Greece, Tunis and the rest. In 
turning one devil, France, out of the Mediterranean, she will 
have let in seven other loud, confident Nazi devils with 
their own views on Germany’s Lebensraum. 

A final element in the general dislike of the policy of the 
Alliance is the realisation that there is now no hope of any 
relaxation of economic strain. In his recent Budget estimates, 
Senator Thaon di Reval gave up all hope of that return to 
normal finance which the King had declared a necessity some 
weeks before the Albanian adventure. The estimated deficit 
for 1939 is in the region of 14,000 million lire and to bridge 
the gap the whole scale of taxation is to be widened and 
increased. The unfavourable trade balance is large; and it has 
become needful “to take action in the sphere of civil life.” 

The man in the street is directly touched and not slow 
to lay the blame on Germany. The smoke screen of propa- 
ganda does not disguise the fact that by lessening food 
supplies, the Italian will be touched in a very vulnerable 
spot; and he will not love the Alliance, which makes a con- 
centration on imports essential for armaments more than ever 
imperative, any more on that account. 

But it is useless to pretend that this vast mass of public 
discontent will become operative before a war or during its 
early stages. There is enough enthusiasm to carry the nation 
into the struggle, even in alliance with Germany. It is now 
when the national spirit of France is restored and the 
seemingly near conclusion of the Pact with Russia, together 
with accelerated re-armament, has tilted the balance of 
European division on the side of the Peace Front, that the 
moment has probably come to consider whether it might 
not be politic to show Italy that, even at this eleventh hour 
when the die is all but cast, she can gain more dy reaching a 
diplomatic understanding with the West than by fighting a 
desperate war in company with a desperate ally, 

June 7th. 


Victory Day in the 
Canaries 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE CANARY ISLANDS] 


It was Victory Day and the little Spanish town was giving 
itself over to an ial holiday. We had driven across the 
island along roads lined with sightseers, most of them wait- 
ing to greet the passage of an unusually holy image. This 
image, so the local bishop said, had played a great part in 
Franco’s triumph and, that being so, Church, State and 
Army were very properly preparing to do it reverence, as 
it made its carnival progress to Santa Cruz. Nor was the 
human agency of victory unrecogni e al 
another bands of children by the roadside, either mistaking 
us for God’s allies or threatening us as potential foes, had 
given our car the Nazi salute and deafened us with shouts 
of Viva Hitler! 

In the town itself decorated vans were driving in from the 
countryside, bright with foliage and bunting and loaded with 
young men and girls who seemed to have started singing in 
the early hours of the morning and were still singing on 
their way home at night. The shops, save for those which 
sold wine and those which housed the barber—the one man 
in Spain who never seems to take a holiday—were shut; but 
that made very little difference, since war has emptied all the 
stores and they are now nothing but a collection of empty 
shelves. To-day, thanks to the fiesta, their emptiness was 
hidden behind closed 
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a guitar, but mostly moving in tight masses through the 
cena, streets, content ae just to be j 
d in an appallingly high temperature and drift alon 
silently and aimlessly with their fellow roisterers. 
It was through these packed streets that the procession, 
when it came, had to drive its way. It was not a very 
elaborate affair—just three images, each on its own platform 
with its own attendant sentries, a few acolytes in scarlet, 
three priests, the town-band, tired and rather decrepit, and 
a detachment of Franco Youth wearing the blue shirt. On 
the first platform was the Cross. Then a small crowd. Then 
the second platform bearing the image of the Christ and 
another small crowd. Lastly the Virgin, more majestic and 
elaborately decorated, and the largest of the three crowds. 
From the sides of each platform hung curtains to within six 
inches of the ground, and between the fringe of the curtain 
and the road could be seen the boots of the young men who 
were carrying the platform on their shoulders in a tempera- 
ture which makes one faint to contemplate. So long as the 
young men kept step, progress was fairly regular, but when- 
ever the peeping boots got out of time then the Cross and 
the Christ and the Virgin pitched and rocked like ships in a 
cross sea. So they came through the hampering crowd under 
a barrage of squibs and crackers and rockets, which always 
reached their maximum output with the arrival of images. 
At every corner set pieces had been put up and were 
waiting for the procession, and every piece was the same— 
Franco. As the image of the Christ reached a corner it 
would halt; a man, pushing his way through the crowd, 
lighted the set piece, and with a crash and splutter the fire- 
works exploded, tumbling over the crowd on to the head of 
the patient Christ as he stood on the shoulders of the young 
men waiting pathetically for his next move. Hours after it 
had started the procession reached the town square, and 


. there a squad of schoolgirls in Franco blue, who had been 


posted in the centre to be ready for this ritual, gave the 
Hitler salute to the Franco Youth, to the priests and the 
acolytes, to the Virgin and the Christ. 

There was no doubt that the people enjoyed themselves, 
but next day a working-class Spaniard who had been in the 
thick of the fiesta spoke to us in his broken English. “ Two 
million killed. My boys two years in army. One killed. Vic- 
tory no good. Too much politics. These bloody Germans.” 
And that, I think, expressed working-class opinion. 
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Books and Publications 


Contemporary Monetary Theory 


No side of economics has received more attention since the 
war than has monetary theory, and the discussions of the last 
twenty years constitute a body of literature which may well 
appal the most devoted student. The need of some survey of 
this extensive and overgrown field of study has long been 
felt, and there have recently appeared several works attempt- 
ing to map one part or another. Of these, Dr Saulnier’s is the 
latest and one of the most valuable.* 

Dr Saulnier’s plan is to examine the main theories of 
money and the business cycle held to-day among economists, 
by expounding critically the different points of view of four 
leading writers in English: Mr R. G. Hawtrey, Dr D. H. 
Robertson, Professor F. A. von Hayek and Mr J. M. Keynes. 
He therefore does not cover the whole of contemporary 
money and trade cycle theory, although the contributions of 
some other writers, e.g. Mr Durbin and Professor J. M. 
Clark, are treated incidentally. Each of the four theories is 
considered separately. There are occasional references in one 
section to the parallel passages in another, but no attempt is 
made to survey the field as a whole. To do so would, indeed, 
call for something of the quality of Cannan’s “ Theories of 
Production and Distribution,” and perhaps for something 
of the same historical approach. 

Dr Saulnier has interpreted “contemporary” so strictly 
as to pay small attention even to the development of each 
individual theory, so that Mr Keynes is represented simply 
by “The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money,” Mr Robertson by “ Banking Policy and the Price 
Level,” and Professor Hayek practically by “ Prices and 
Production ” alone. In the case of Mr Hawtrey the discussion 
takes into account nearly the whole of his published work, 
though, even so, the change in his position is not brought 
Out as strongly as it might be. 

All this, however, is only to say that the author has made a 
certain choice as to method of treatment and, while we may 
feel that there is a need for a comparative historical study of 
monetary theory, we cannot but be grateful for the way in 
which he has carried out his defined task. His statement of 
the various theories is admirably clear, concise and balanced. 
But he has not produced merely a précis; he is concerned 
to point out the limitations or difficulties of the arguments 
he summarises. He insists throughout on the necessity for 
theory to justify itself as a guide to practice, and on the 
relevance of monetary theory to trade cycle problems. Finally, 
the detailed consideration of analytical technique enables him 
to perform the valuable service of removing some of the 
misunderstandings and cross-purposes that have flourished 
in the pages of economic periodicals in recent years. 

The net effect of Dr Saulnier’s study is to show, first, 
that the old strict division between “money” and “ pure 
theory ” has gone—monetary doctrines involve theories about 
capital-formation and the business cycle; and, secondly, that 
there are many imperfections in the statements that have 
been made so far. Thus, some concepts important to 


* “Contemporary Monetary Theory.” Reymeod J 
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Hawtrey's position have not been worked out; Robertson's 
“control programme” is “ indefinite” because his prelim- 
inary analysis is based on static assumptions; Hayek’s 
“ neutrality ” of money is not clearly defined; “‘ Keynes’s en- 
thusiasm for the ‘ whole’ prevents him from examining the 
causes of differences in response in different parts of the 
economic system.” 

In general, all these writers impress Dr Saulnier as being 
extraordinarily indifferent to the necessity for the factual 
verification of their propositions. The criticism is just—even 
if members of the English school may feel inclined to retort 
that American students spend so much time burrowing 
through mountains of data that they can rarely emerge into 
the clear dry light of reason to construct a theoretical system, 
If only the methods of the two sides of the Atlantic could be 
combined, what advance in economic science might we not 
see! 


Shorter Notices 


*“ What’s Wrong with the Economic System?” By A. W. 
Knight. Longmans. 8s. 

“International Monetary Economics. ** Michael A. Heilperin. 
Longmans. 15s. 


Mr Knight and Mr Heilperin examine from different 
angles the old trade cycle problem; both discuss statistical 
simplifications of the issues before them. Mr Knight produces 
some new arguments; Mr Heilperin criticises some old ones. 
The difference in their approach is the difference between 
boldness and prudence, between foolhardiness and pedantry. 
Mr Knight’s concluding chapters are not unsound in their 
description of the connection of boom and slump with the 
exigencies of a profit-motivated economy. He attempts to 
work out a new “ sequence” of what occurs when in 
a period of full employment there is a falling off in invest- 
ment and a rise in general unemployment. He seeks to show 
that unemployment in investment goods industries is always 
greater, and greater in a constant proportion, than general 
unemployment, provided first that the proportion of total 
income saved remains constant, and, secondly, that there is 
a constant rate of “ dishoarding ” by “the unsuccessful ” 
(unemployed of all classes). It cannot be said that he clearly 
shows the reader the assumptions underlying and necessary 
to his argument; he has not only failed to prove his point 
but even to give it a moderately correct exposition. He is 
completely wrong in asserting that the supposed “ constant 
ratio” of investment goods unemployment to general un- 
employment depends on his second condition—a constant 
level of saving. What is true is that the ratio of investment 
goods’ unemployment to general unemployment is a function 
(in Mr Knight's simplified model) of the level of saving. 
Mr Heilperin’s best chapter sets out critically the monetary 
theories of Professor Gustav Cassel and Charles Rist, where 
he points out very properly the statistically slipshod basis 
of many of their calculations. And he is, of course, ri right to 
warn us against the constant temptation to use “ index- 
numbers” as a stepping-stone to a meaningless addition of 
tons, yards, ounces and hours of work. But Mr Heilperin 
seems to have a strange Prejudice against any series that is 
not simply the “ raw asatea: ” “Whether legitimate or not, 
Statistical constructions are always calculated results, not 
data given by the economic process. Therefore changes in 
these constructions cannot be used to explain economic 
changes, but merely to describe them.” He goes too far. 
Both Mr Knight’s and Mr Heilperin’s books, though not 
wholly lacking in interest, suffer from pretentiousness, an 
from insufficient criticism before publication. 


Books Received 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1938. Compiled W 
K. H. Dugan. (Washington) Government Printing 
882 pages. $1. 50. io 
Denmark, 1939. Official Year Book. (Copenhagen) Buchdruck- 
erei: Bianco Luno A/S. 367 pages. No price stated. 
Trustee Savings Bank Year Book, 1939. _ (London) Trosis oH 
ings Bank Association, 5 Verulam Buildings, W.C:1. 2 
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Currency Confusion in China 


T is perhaps fitting that China, the country which 

invented paper currency, should be dogged by a fate 
which drives it from one set of monetary complications to 
another. There was a promise in the monetary reforms of 
1935 of a final liberation from this fate. With the sever- 
ance of the Chinese currency from its silver basis and the 
centralisation of the power to issue national currency in 
the hands of the Central Bank of China, a new era of 
monetary uniformity, at least, appeared to have dawned. 
It was part of the growth of nationalism in China, a move- 
ment which found its expression in every facet of the 
national life. In the sphere of currency it meant the final 
disappearance of the local taels, weights of silver which 
varied from district to district, which had been the stan- 
dards of value in China from time immemorial. With 
them went the Mexican dollar and the various foreign 
coins—often “ chopped” or marked by the local authori- 
ties—which formed a considerable part of the variegated 
circulating medium. 

The new standardised national dollar was born in a 
troubled currency world, in which, following the dis- 
appearance of the international gold standard, the search 
for an anchor presented problems of both financial and 
political character. Those problems were for a time suc- 
cessfully solved. The exchange link of the currency was 
with sterling at a rate of about 1s. 2d. The reserves needed 
to safeguard, if not actually to maintain, that link were 
largely mobilised by way of sales of demonetised silver 
to the United States Treasury. The silver policy of the 
United States, which had been so largely instrumental in 
forcing China off the silver standard, could at least claim 
in attenuation of its errors that it provided the foreign 
exchange and therefore the gold by which the new inde- 
pendent Chinese dollar could for a time command stability 
in the foreign exchange markets. This stability was 
doomed to be short-lived. It was based on provisions for 
ready convertibility into foreign exchanges which could 
no longer remain operative when the Japanese began to 
introduce into the parts of China which they controlled a 
new currency which enabled them to acquire National 
Chinese dollars and therefore the foreign currency into 
which they in their turn were convertible. 

The Japanese technique of following military by 
Currency invasion in China proper was largely based on 
the experience gained in Manchukuo, where, soon after 
the Japanese occupation was completed, a central bank, 
fed wholly by Japanese capital, was formed and began to 
issue a currency linked rigidly to the Japanese yen. In 
March, 1938, a Federated Reserve Bank was established 
at Peking with the object of issuing a new yuan currency 
which was ultimately to become the sole legal tender in 
the Northern provinces. This currency was, by the statutes 
of the bank, to have a 40 per cent, backing of gold, silver 
and foreign currencies. In fact, throughout its rather 
chequered existence it has commanded no reserve more 
reassuring than a 100 million yen credit, and its exchange 
rate has nominally been linked from the first to that of 
the yen, The introduction and acceptance of the new 


ve met with considerable obstacles. In the 
first place, it has never overcome the passive but effective 


the 
the areas in which it should 
new yuan notes fell to a 
: on the national doliar notes, and at times this 
discount has risen to 40 per cent. There is no organised 
market in the new currency, whether in terms of foreign 


currencies other than the yen or in terms of national 
dollars. The compulsory character of the measures by 
virtue of which it circulates has driven the market for the 
notes underground. 

The second obstacle to the victory of the yuan is the 
artificial exchange rate with which it has been saddled. 
That rate was that of its basic currency standard, the yen, 
namely, the equivalent of about 1s. 2d. The initial choice 
of this rate was not surprising. Ever since the demonetisa- 
tion of silver in 1935 the Chinese dollar had been quoted 
at around Is. 24d., a gentlemen’s agreement among foreign 
banks in China debarring these institutions from quoting 
less than 1s. 2;45d. for the local currency. This agreement 
and the stability which it underpinned broke down after 
the Japanese began to introduce their “ puppet” currency 
in Northern China. As the new yuan notes replaced 
national notes the latter fell into the hands of the Japanese 
authorities via the Federated Reserve Bank, and were 
presented at the Shanghai offices of the Central Bank of 
China for conversion into foreign currency. From that 
moment the Chinese national authorities were forced in 
self-defence to institute some form of control of the foreign 
exchange market, to restrict the free convertibility of the 
national notes, and incidentally to wreck the arrangements 
which had until then succeeded in maintaining the 
stability of the exchanges. The convertibility of the 
national dollar into foreign currencies was abolished and 
then reintroduced, but only in partial and essentially con- 
ditional form. Concurrently, the rate of exchange began a 
steady drop from the previous stabilisation level to the 
figure of §4d., at which it was again pegged, with the help 
of foreign credits, in April last. 

The yuan was left high and dry at its former nominal 
exchange value of 1s. 2d. by this depreciation of the 
national dollar, and since its devaluation would have 
involved either a break with the yen or the devaluation 
of the yen itself and in any case some loss of “ face,” it has 
been left in this ineffective eminence. It is evident that 
since most of the trade in the Northern provinces is still 
financed by national currency and since the yuan note 
remains at a discount on the national currency it was 
intended to replace, the artificial premium which the yuan 
has been forced to command in the foreign exchange 
market has proved a serious handicap in its task of oust- 
ing the existing currency. The contradiction of a currency 
which was quoted at a discount in terms of the local circu- 
lation in the domestic market and yet commanded a sub- 
stantially higher exchange value could only be maintained 
by dint of a rigorous control and restriction of its con- 
vertibility into foreign currencies. There are, in fact, two 
barriers at which such control becomes operative. In the 
first place, the conversion of the yuan into Japanese yen 
does not take place in a free market, but is rigidly operated 
by the Japanese-controlled Central Bank of Manchou. 
Secondly, the conversion of yen into foreign currencies is 
in its turn strictly controlled. Had it not been for these 
obstacles it is clear that the activities of arbitrageurs, whose 
finesse is probably more highly developed in China than 
anywhere else in the world, would soon have brought this 
glaring disparity to an end. 

The Japanese applied the lessons of their yuan experi- 
ment when they decided early this year to establish another 


- currency which would displace the national dollar in 


Central China. For this purpose a new bank of issue was 
formed, mainly with Japanese capital but also with some 
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participation from the puppet government in Nanking. 
This bank, which received the name of Hua Hsing Bank, 
has its head office in Shanghai and has begun to issue 
notes expressed in a currency known as “H.H.” dollars. 
These dollars are pegged not to the yen but to the national 
dollar. The Japanese in making this decision were not 
merely guarding against repetition of the mistakes which 
proved so serious a handicap to the progress of the 
Northern Provinces yuan; they were paying the national 
dollar a very dangerous compliment. By making the two 
currencies interchangeable at par they were laying the 
foundations for a plan which would in time enable them 
to acquire substantial holdings of the national currency 
and of the foreign currency resources with which this 
currency is backed. It is in the light of this threatening 
development that the recent decision to unpeg the national 
Chinese dollar must be viewed. 

Within twelve months of the break in the national 
dollar rate a new stabilisation mechanism had been evolved. 
Last March it was announced that a currency stabilisation 
fund of £10 millions had been set up, half of which had 
been provided by two British banks operating in the Far 
East, the Hong Kong and Shanghai and the Chartered, 
which made their contributions with the protection of a 
British Treasury guarantee. A stabilisation committee 
was set up consisting of representatives of the Bank of 
England, the two participating British banks, and the two 
Chinese Government banks, the Central Bank and the 
Bank of Communications. This credit, by helping to stabi- 
lise the Chinese currency, was intended to smooth the 
difficult road of our trade with China. The activities of 
the Committee succeeded, until Wednesday of last week, 
in stabilising the national dollar rate at 84d. The effort, 
however, had been costly, though by no means exhausting. 
Chinese export trade has been seriously hampered by the 
hostilities ; the Japanese control of most of the treaty ports 
has meant that part of the foreign currency proceeds of 
that export trade has been diverted to Japanese channels ; 
Chinese imports, on the other hand, have been swollen 
by abnormal purchases of war materials, and in spite of 
severe and on the whole effective restrictions on with- 
drawals of balances from local banks there has been some 
unavoidable export of capital from China. The combina- 
tion of these various factors must have involved some 
encroachment on the reserves of the Stabilisation Fund. 
That encroachment threatened to become severe with the 
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introduction of the “H.H.” dollar in the Yangtse basin 
Hence, no doubt, the sudden decision to let the Chinese 
dollar rate go free and find a new stabilisation level] more 
in keeping with its own powers of natural resistance. That 
process is now taking place. The rate has fallen from 8id 
to around 6}d., and though the fall may have been 
cushioned by some intervention on the part of the Stabilj- 
sation Fund it appears for the time being to have found 
natural equilibrium at this level. The problem, however 
is not merely the discovery of a new stabilisation rate. 
Perhaps more pressing is the question of meeting the new 
Japanese currency offensive represented by the “HH” 
dollar. Means must be devised for a new form of dis- 
criminatory exchange control which will prevent the 
Japanese authorities from reaping part of the foreign 
exchange reserves of the Stabilisation Fund as the fruits of 
their new monetary experiment and which will at the same 
time maintain confidence in the national currency. The 
two objectives are interconnected, since confidence in the 
national dollar must be the main weapon of defence 
against the encroachment of the invader’s currency. This 
twofold problem must therefore be solved during the 
present period of transition between one stabilisation rate 
and another. 

In order to complete the confused picture presented by 
the currency situation in China to-day, mention should be 
made of the yen notes pressed into circulation by the 
Japanese army during the course of its operations in the 
country. These notes are used in payment for material and 
labour and have followed in the wake of the advancing 
army. They are put into circulation at the arbitrary rate 
of 1 yen for two national dollars, but, needless to say, they 
do not maintain this rate of exchange once they have 
entered into general circulation. Mention should finally be 
made of the Hongkong dollar, which stands aloof from 
the chaos of Chinese currency affairs but which is some- 
times brought under suspicion by this chaos merely be- 
cause the Chinese and Hongkong dollars were formerly 
linked by their common adhesion to the silver standard. 
That link has been broken on both sides and the two 
currencies are now wholly independent one of another. 
The currency of the Colony remains strongly entrenched. 
It need in no way be affected by tle adventures which the 
Chinese national dollar seems destined to undergo in the 
long drawn-out process of attrition into which the Sino- 
Japanese struggle has developed. 


Charter for Air Transport 


HE formation of British Overseas Airways Corporation 


(whose constitution and powers are de- 
fined in the Bill issued this week), will bring to an 
end a regime which began 15 years ago with the formation 
of Imperial Airways. They have not been fifteen wasted 
years. British air transport t has, indeed, in- 
curred much justifiable criticism. it been ible in 
1924 to legislate for the expansion of air services as we 
now know them, the costs would have been smaller for the 
taxpayer, the private investor would have avoided much 
disappointment, and in some respects the services might 
have been more efficient. But throughout the period, the 
Government’s chosen instruments—Imperial Airways, 
joined later by British Airways—have undergone treinen- 
dous changes in scope. The Empire air mail services, 
approved in principle in 1934, came into full tion 
last year. To-day, preparations are well advanced for the 
inauguration of a regular trans-Atlantic service. Clearly, 
the time was ripe for a reconsideration of British air trans- 
port policy and finance. 

Many of a —— which have affected British air 
transport in past few years may be traced to the fact 
that it was in the charge of companies which possessed all 
the attributes of private enterprise save one—the ability 
to survive without Government subvention. With the in- 
creasing responsibilities and capital requirements of the 


be dwarfed if, in future, the British Overseas 


industry, this hybrid form of organisation has become the 
more inappropriate. In February last year, the Cadman 
Committee recommended that the dividends of subsidised 
air transport companies should be restricted “ to the limits 
usually associated with public utility companies,” and the 
Government recorded its agreement in principle that 
public money should not be used for raising dividends to 
undue levels. From this point, transition to the concept of 
a public corporation, financed by Government-guaranteed 
capital, was relatively simple. The Air Ministers 4n- 
nouncement to that effect, last November, has since been 
followed by negotiated terms of transfer for Imperial Air- 
ways and British Airways to the Corporation (described 
in The Economist of May 20th) and these have been 
approved by the shareholders of the two compani¢s. 
They provide for the payment of £2,659,086 to Imper! 
Airways and £262,500, together with repayment ° 
£311,000 advances, to British Airways, the respective ie. 
chase dates being March 31, 1938, and September 30; 
1938. There is no serious quarrel with these figures, though 
the Imperial Airways payment, perhaps, is rather ee 
generous than that for British Airways. Moreover, eee 
tion approaches its maximum capital powers ° 
£10 millions. It is at least doubtful if finance on this scale 
could have been obtained by ordinary or preference 
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issues by the constituent companies. And the size of the 
maximum figure is sufficient to suggest that future progress 
will not be stinted for lack of funds. 

The same conclusion is suggested by the subsidy 
arrangements. The Air Navigation Act of 1936 set a 
limit of £3 millions for the total subsidies payable in any 
one year. This figure has never been reached—under the 
Empire Air Mail scheme, the subsidy currently payable to 
Imperial Airways (exclusive of payment for carriage of 
mails) is £750,000, and this is the major item. But it is 
proposed in the Bill to increase the limit to £4 millions. 
Sums of this order, coupled with the Treasury’s guaran- 
tee for the Corporation’s capital and interest, involve the 
corresponding duty of public supervision of airways policy. 
It is here that care must be exercised to strike the right 
balance between a sensible degree of operating autonomy 
for the Corporation, and a sensible degree of public con- 
trol. Since there is no exact precedent for the Corporation, 
its proposed constitution requires careful examination. 

Its general duty will be to secure the fullest develop- 
ment of efficient overseas air transport services, to be oper- 
ated at reasonable charges: Among the essential powers to 
fulfil this duty, several may be exercised only with the 
express approval of the Air Minister, who will have con- 
trol over the types of aircraft to be acquired, and over 
pooling arrangements with other operators. He may direct 
the Corporation to undertake new services, or to abandon 
existing or proposed services. Without the Minister’s sanc- 
tion, the Corporation will be prohibited from acquiring 
aircraft of foreign design or manufacture, or from employ- 
ing foreign personnel. These are wide powers, and they 
are reinforced by the subsidy arrangements. Between the 
appointed day, when the Corporation begins its activities, 
and March 31, 1941, the Minister may make such grants 
as he considers mecessary to enable it to continue and 
develop existing air services, or to undertake new services. 
Further grants after this initial period will be determined 
by a new procedure. In respect of three-yearly periods 
commencing on April 1, 1941, the Corporation is to sub- 
mit a programme of the services it proposes to operate, 
and an estimate of revenue and expenditure (both capital 
and revenue) which it is likely to incur. The Minister may 
require modification of these programmes and estimates, 
and, having satisfied himself on their reasonableness, he 
may determine the sum to be paid to the Corporation in 
respect of the period. Advances may, of course, be made 
on account, and provision is made for supplementary esti- 
mates. ' 

In principle, this method of three-yearly budgeting 
should make for a forward-looking policy. The Corpora- 
tion should be able to plan well ahead. But it will be subject 
to a double check. The powers reserved to the Minister are 
extremely wide. And they, in their turn, are subject to ulti- 
mate Treasury approval. The Bill limits the subsidies in 
any year to £4,000,000, up to their expiration on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, and all grants must be provided by Parlia- 
ment. Hence, Parliament will have an opportunity to 
examine the development of the Corporation, but only at 
relatively long intervals, during which programmes might 
be held up for want of enterprise by the Corporation, or 
of active co-operation between the Corporation and the 
Minister. To vest the fullest, powers of control in the 
Minister is the simple method, adapted from the precedent 
of the companies. But it was not, in some respects, a happy 
precedent, and a Corporation which lacks autonomy in ulti- 
mate essentials—and even the power of appeal against 
adverse decisions—may find its enthusiasm checked by de- 
partmental rule. 

The question arises, therefore, whether some, if not all, 
of the powers which are to be vested in the Air Minister 
might not better be exercised by a committee, containing 
representatives from the Air Ministry, the Treasury, and 
from the Civil Aviation Development Committee, 
to the establishment of which the Government has agreed 
this week. That is not an exhaustive list, but it might 


secure more comprehensive judgment, and more adequate 
Ventilation of the Corporation’s problems. 


Such reservations are necessary, although the Bill will 
be generally welcomed. It is somewhat surprising that the 
litle of the new Corporation, though literally accurate, sets 
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ne value on the trading goodwill of Imperial Airways, 
which would seem the more succinct, if less specific, title. 
Again, in consequence of the revised subsidy arrangements, 
it is proposed to limit the annual subsidies paid to air 
transport services in the United Kingdom itself in amount 
to £100,000, and in duration until the end of 1943, 
although there is no warrant for supposing that air trans- 
port within the United Kingdom will pay its way ten 
years earlier than overseas services. Further, the appoint- 
ment and remuneration of the members of the Corporation 
rests with the Air Minister, although the board will have 
full power to choose its executive staff, and will retain 
general freedom of commercial policy. And it is reassur- 
ing to find that provision is made in the Bill for the 
Presentation of reports and accounts annually to Parlia- 
ment, while fair-wage clauses are included for the 
protection of the staff. 


In sum, British air services are to be a public service, 
coming under the close supervision of the State, but 
competing at many points with foreign services. The Cor- 
poration’s incentive will be one of national prestige, rather 
than direct financial advantage, but it will probably be 
none the less effective. British civil air transport has 
suffered in recent years from the inadequacy of British 
aircraft. It was no fault of Imperial Airways that its 
Continental services were conducted, even this year, with 
types long out of date, or that British Airways, in under- 
taking its air mail service to Stockholm, was forced to 
purchase American machines. Such reproaches should be 
removed when the Brown Committee’s recommendation 
to set up an authoritative advisory committee—to be 
known as the Civil Aviation Development Committee— 
is put into effect. The Committee’s main task will be to 
ascertain the needs of air-line operators for new aircraft, 
to relate these needs to the demand both in the British 
and world markets—an important point which has 
hitherto prevented the optimum expansion of the British 
civil aircraft industry—and to advise on production. 
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The appointment of a Committee does not automatically 
provide output, and there is real need for energy, despite 
the preoccupations of military aviation. As in the Corpora- 
tion itself, the proposed Committee provides for a pooling 
of resources and information. And in a third res the 
advantages of pooling have been recognised. The Corpora- 
tion of the City of London has now decided to develop 
Fairlop Airport on large-scale lines, while extensions are 
in progress at the Government-owned Heston Airport. 
Together with Croydon and the proposed airport at 
Lullingstone, four airports will thus be available to serve 
the London area, of which the City Corporation will have 
provided the finance for one, without any guarantee of 
services. Hence, it is proposed to set up a pooling scheme 
for the receipts of London airports, according to a formula 
depending upon capital expenditure, hangar space and 
airport services, and the extent of the runways. This 
principle might well be extended regionally to cover other 
airports provided by private and municipal funds. In some 
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cases—Fairlop included—it has been suggested that 
large-scale airports must be a Government responsibility, 
like main trunk roads. Hence the pooling scheme js to 
be welcomed as an expression of central responsibility 
for providing at least some revenue upon capital expen- 
diture which has been undertaken from civic pride. London 
may eventually acquire the adequate airport facilities 
which it has hitherto been conspicuous in lacking. 

Thus the way is being cleared for the development of 
British air transport on a scale which would have been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, under the existing organisation. 
It is recognised as an essential national service, which 
cannot, for some time ahead, be expected to pay its own 
way. Hence the logical method of financing it is on the 
cheapest possible terms, by use of the Government’s credit. 
The Corporation, the Government and, not least, the 
British aircraft industry, should now have their oppor- 
tunity to provide the most comprehensive and efficient 
overseas air service in the world. 


Finance and Banking 


End of June Prospects.—Preparations have begun 
in the discount market for surmounting the coming turn 
of the half-year. Some loans have been arranged carrying 
the borrower into July, and where such accommodation is 
secured by bonds rates of 1 to 14 per cent. have been 
charged. The business passing has, however, been of very 
meagre proportions. This is because the opinion prevails 
in the market that the turn of the month of June will this 
year be effected with the utmost ease. The main reason for 
this belief lies in the fact that the incidence of the calendar 
will again make it possible on this occasion to shift to the 
Treasury the main burden of the task of carrying the 
market over the half-yearly period. On Friday of next 
week the market will be tendering for Treasury bills dated 
from June 26th to July 1st inclusive. By concentrating its 
application on the bills dated July 1st the market therefore 
can, and certainly will, avoid the need for making any 
payment for Treasury bills during the final days of June. 
This year, in fact, the calendar provides definite encourage- 
ment for this procedure. Normally, the bills dated July 1st 
would mature on October 1st—an unattractive maturity— 
and the market might be tempted to take up some bills to 
be paid for in the difficult final days of June in order to 
obtain the popular September 30th maturity. This year, 
October Ist falls on a Sunday, and, therefore, the bills 
dated July Ist will in fact be the September 30th maturi- 
ties. As against this factor making for ease during the final 
days of June, it should be realised that there are very few 
end-of-June maturities in the hands of the market or of the 
banks. These were the bills issued at the height of the 
March crisis, and they were in large part acquired by public 
departments in the course of the special open market pur- 
chases of bills which were then undertaken in order to ease 
a seriously strained position. Furthermore, the market, after 
its recent successes at the weekly tenders, is probably carry- 
ing a bigger load of bills than is usual, and the increase to 
£50 millions in the amount offered this week suggests that 
this load will have grown further by the time it has to be 
financed over the turn of June. None the less the recent 
accentuation of ease in the short loan position, and the 
considerable increase which has taken place in the banks’ 

iqui i le ground for the belief that the 
t no difficulty. 


* * 


Nationalisation of the Reichsbank.—On Wednesday 


f this week the quotation of Reichsbank shares on the 
in bourse was ' 
Government. This step, it has been announced, is the 
liminary to the promulgation of the plan which 
brewing for completing the nationalisation of the 
ichsbank. This process of completion i iously 
merest formality. When Dr Funk, the Reich Minister for 


Economic Affairs, succeeded Dr Schacht as President of the 
Reichsbank and still kept his position in the Ministry, it 
had become evident that the nationalisation of the Reichs- 
bank had proceeded to the point at which it had become a 
mere Government department. In order to formalise this 
conversion of the Reichsbank into a fully fledged State 
bank it may be thought necessary by the German author- 
ities to transfer to the State the ownership of the bank’s 
capital. The first chapter in this process is to be the repatri- 
ation of Reichsbank shares held abroad—a development 
which was foreshadowed by Dr Funk in his speech to the 
central committee of the Reichsbank on March 30 last. 
These foreign-held shares are to be converted into Reich 
Treasury bonds at the rate of 200 mark bonds carrying in- 
terest at the rate of 44 per cent. for every 100 marks of 
Reichsbank capital (on which the recent dividend has been 
at the rate of 12 per cent.). In the past, dividends on 
Reichsbank shares held abroad have been duly paid in the 
appropriate foreign currency. The same privilege is to 
attach to the interest on the Treasury bonds to be issued in 
lieu of these shares. An element of compulsion can be in- 
troduced in the proposed conversion operation by decree- 
ing that in future the dividends on unconverted Reichs- 
bank shares held abroad will not be transferred in foreign 
currencies. 


* * * 


United States Silver Policy.—The breath of uncer- 
tainty is once more blowing round the problem of United 
States silver policy. The President’s powers to buy domes- 
tic silver at a premium over the world price expire at the 
end of this month, and the Somers Bill, which has been 
making its rather laborious way through Congress, provides 
inter alia for the extension of these powers until January, 
1941. This measure has passed the House of Representa- 
tives and received the approval of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. But its subsequent progress has apparently been im- 
peded by an amendment which demands the suspension of 
purchase of foreign silver by the United States Treasury. 
Here is all the material necessary for the revival of a silver 
scare. That such a scare has not materialised is due to the 
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reflected in this discount is not due to the introduction of 
the aforementioned amendment but to fears that even if 
the Somers Bill goes: through unamended the President 
may decide to reduce the highly subsidised price at which 
the United States Treasury buys domestic silver and may 
at the same time decide to make some downward adjust- 
ment in the price paid for imported silver. These bouts of 
uncertainty in the silver market must be expected to recur 
as long as the market is so completely at the mercy of 
official operations whose basis can be shifted without notice 
of any kind. 


* * * 


The Belga and the Budget.—The belga has during 
the past week lost part of the prcmium over the gold import 
point which it has commanded in the foreign exchange 
market since the last bear attack on that currency came to 
an expensive end for the speculators last April. Since then 
the belga has been quoted at a rate higher than that 
represented by the cost of shipping gold from London to 
Brussels, this abnormal premium being maintained solely 
as a result of the refusal of the National Bank to accept 
gold consigned by private arbitrage operators. That so 
abnormal a position could endure so long was due not to 
the inherent strength of the Belgian currency but to the 
long drawn-out process of bear covering which, since 
April, has dominated the belga market. This week that 
process has been completed, since most of the speculative 
positions against the belga were represented by compara- 
tively short term operations and three months—their 
longest currency—has elapsed since the bear attack reached 
its climax. Coinciding with the withdrawal of this special 
support, there was published in Belgium the customary re- 
port on the budget by the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies—an unusually critical and candid 
document. This shows the 1939 budget outlook in 
its true light for the first time. The whole trouble with that 
position is, as usual, to be found in the extraordinary budget 
of expenditure to be covered by borrowing. For the current 
year this expenditure amounts to 2,114 million Belgian 
francs of which a considerable part is accounted for by the 
acceleration of the re-armament p . The Commit- 
tee point out in their report that the domestic capital 
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market cannot be expected to absorb fresh borrowing of 
this amount and that external markets are showing increas- 
ing reluctance to respond to appeals for loans by foreign 
governments. These remarks have led to the conclusion 
that increased Government borrowing at the National Bank 
of Belgium may have to be made before the end of the 
current year. This focusing of attention on the difficulties 
of the budgetary situation undoubtedly played some part in 
the weakening of the belga during the past few days. 
“Weakening” is, however, hardly the right word since 
even at 27.55 to which the belga rate has settled down 
after falling from 27.49 to 27.61 it would still be possible 
to make a profit of 6d. per ounce in shipping gold from 
London to Brussels. 


* * * 


The Prudential Evacuates from Eire.—A notice 
issued by the Prudential Assurance Company this week 
discloses that the company has entered into a conditional 
contract to transfer its industrial business in Eire (exclud- 
ing free paid-up policies) to the Industrial and Life 
Assurance Amalgamation Company, a concern registered 
in Eire to amalgamate four Irish offices transacting ordinary 
and industrial life assurance. The Prudential has already 
ceased to transact general branch business in Eire and has 
now decided to discontinue ordinary and industrial branch 
business also. This possibility had, in fact, already been 
hinted at in Sir Edgar Horne’s speech last year, and last 
March he referred to further legislation in Eire which 
would facilitate the transfer. The business of the Amalga- 
mation Company in Eire will be serviced by another 
concern, the Irish Assurance Company, which will also 
service ordinary life business for the Prudential. As a 
result, the Prudential’s Eire staff will be transferred to 
the new companies. A cash payment will be made to 
the Amalgamation Company to cover the liability in respect 
of industrial assurance business transferred, including exist- 
ing and future bonuses, while, in return for the goodwill 
transferred, the Prudential will receive an allotment of 
shares in the Amalgamation Company. Other English 
offices, it is learned, have decided to cease ordinary and 
industrial business in Eire, and to transfer the industrial 
business to the Amalgamation Company on similar terms. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Money Market 


AFTER the week-end there was more 
buying of bills by the banks than had 
been expected; and as the market 
houses had again another large allot- 
ment of Treasury Bills to take up, they 
were very willing to release short-dated 
maturities even at the higher rates 
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comfortable. As indicated in the Bank 
Return the authorities appear to be aim- 
ing at keeping money as plentiful as 
possible, and bond money is readily 
obtainable at 4-% per cent., but even at 
these low rates it is difficult to find 
employment for funds. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THe large turnover on Tuesday, 
amounting to about £630,000, attracted 
a certain amount of attention. Not only 
was it by far the largest for some 
weeks, but it took place on e day when 
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the pound was advancing against the 
dollar, so that arbitrage demand might 
have been expected to be small. 
Actually, it accounted for the bulk of 
the turnover; and, as the Exchange 
Account, in spite of the firmness of 
sterling, was a willing seller, buyers 
were not rationed. The substantial 
amount of gold thus released for ship- 
ment to New York was one cause of 
the increased strength of sterling later 
in the day. On Wednesday, however, 
when the weaker trend of sterling 
would have been a good reason for en- 
couraging gold shipments, the Ex- 
change Account, although supplying 
the bulk of the offerings, did not supply 
nearly enough to satisfy the demand 
from arbitrageurs, who only obtained 
about 44 per cent. of their require- 


ments. The silver market has been — 


under the influence of American policy, 
which is discussed in a Finance Note. 
Thursday’s cash price of 193d. showed 
a discount of 4 per cent. on the Ameri- 
can shipping parity. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE extra notes in circulation for the 
Whitsun holiday and the end of the 
month were slow in returning this year. 
For this the long spell of fine wea 
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may have been responsible, for it is 
significant that the return to wintry 
conditions this week coincides with a 
fall of £3.4 millions in the note circula- 
tion, which brings it back to the pre- 
June 15, May 31, June 7,June 14, 

1938 1939 1939 1939 

i. £mi, {mil £ mil. 

326°6 226-2 226-2 226-3 

85; 148s.54, 148s. 41. 148s.5d. 

485-7 499-8 498-4 495-0 


201 21: 

‘ 25-3, 17-0%18-2% 20-0% 
Whitsun level. No attempt has been 
made to: offset the return of notes; on 
the contrary, Government securities 
show a rise of £2.1 millions, so that the 


North British and Mercantile.— 
New life assurances amounted to 
£5,327,000, compared with £5,620,000 
in 1937; annuity considerations also 
showed a reduction from £645,000 to 
£498,000. The net rate of interest on the 
combined le and annuity funds was 
3s. 3d. per cent. smaller at £3 8s. 6d. 
per cent. Fire premiums decreased from 
£3,561,000 to £3,363,000, but pre- 
miums in the accident department, 
which is represented by the Railway 
Passengers Assurance, advanced from 
the 1937 record of £1,346,000 to 
£1,403,000. Premium income of the 
company’s subsidiary, Fine Art and 
General Insurance, was practically un- 
changed at £360,000, while that of the 
Ocean Marine amounted to £298,000, 
against the same total in 1937. The 
results of the last two years are given 
below : — 

1937 1938 
% of % of 
Pre- Profit Pre- 
miums mitons 
38 10-2 3544552 10-5 
10-6 171,117 12-2 
15-0 59,184 16-4 
30,000 
67,460 
682,113 
225,250 


456,863 


Separate balance sheets are given for 
the life assurance, annuity and sinking 
fund branches, showing total assets of 
£33,167,000, £8,575,000 and £408,000, 
compared with £32,165,000, £8,263,000 
and £534,000 respectively in 1937. 


compared 
£55,224,000; in addition assets of Rail- 
way Passengers, Fine Art and General 
and Ocean Marine amount to 
£3,674,000, £1,655,000 and £1,881,000 
respectively. The life departmen 
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credit base has been expanded, although 
this expansion is apparent in public de- 
posits, which are up by £3.7 millions, 
instead of in bankers’ deposits, which 
are hardly changed. 

* 


Foreign Exchanges 


OwING to the situation in Tientsin, 
sterling relapsed on Wednesday after 
advancing earlier in the week. There 
was very little selling; but, with only 
intermittent official support, the rate 
fell from 4.68} on Tuesday to 4.6844. 
On Thursday the dollar was again bid, 
and the Control sold at 4.684 almost 
throughout the day. Forward sterling 
has also suffered, and the premium on 
the forward dollar widened from ¢ c. 
for one month and 1% c. for three 
months on Tuesday to i%-}} and 1#, 


INSURANCE NOTES 


stocks amounted to £5,750,000, com- 
pared with £5,491,000, and preference 
stocks increased from £1,435,000 to 
£1,505,000, Holdings of ordinary stocks 
which in 1935 amounted to £390,000 
increased further last year from 
£1,148,000 to £1,568,000. The dividend 
is repeated at 25 per cent., and costs 
£506,000, compared with interest earn- 
ings, after deducting preference divi- 
dend of £507,000. 


* 


Sea Insurance Company.—Pre- 
mium income increased in each depart- 
ment last year. Fire premiums 
amounted to £165,000 against £149,000, 
accident to £129,000 against £112,000, 
and marine to £584,000 compared with 
£570,000. Although an accident profit 
was shown in 1937 this was against 
normal experience, and last year a loss 
was again recorded. The 1937 marine 
account showed a further small reduc- 
tion in profits. First year’s claims and 
expenses in 1938 were equal to 36 per 
cent. of the premium income, compared 
with 40 per cent. in 1937. The dividend 
on the capital of £500,000 is at the 
usual rate of 174 per cent. and its cost 
is met by interest earnings. The results 
of the past two years are shown below: 

1937 938 
miums mums 


2: 
5 


42,444 
20,789 
- 21,655 


Total assets amount to £2,473,000. 
General and investment reserves 
amount to £750,000 and the free profit 
and loss balance exceeds £200,000. 


* 


Northern Assurance.—New life 
assurances amounted to £1,781,000, 
against £1,711,000, and annuity con- 
siderations were slightly smaller at 
£655,000. The rate of interest earned on 
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respectively, on Thursday. Guilders 
have continued to be weak and have 
shown a small depreciation against 
sterling each day this week, being 
uoted on Thursday afternoon at 8.81% 
» against 8.81} fi. on Wednesday 
and 8.80% fi. last Saturday. The 
Shanghai dollar has been steady at 64d., 
some official support being necessary, 
especially on Tuesday, to keep the rate 
at this new peg. nervousness was 
felt towards the end of last week lest a 
cut should be made in the Hongkong 
dollar, and there was a certain amount 
of speculative selling. On Monday, 
however, the Financial Secretary of 
Hongkong issued a statement denying 
that any devaluation, or any change in 
the policy pursued since 1936, was con- 
templated, and the rate has since re- 
—- to its usual level of just under 
s. 3d, 


the life assurance and annuity funds fell 
by 4s. ld. per cent. to £3 17s. 4d., and 
death claims increased from £177,000 
to £254,000. Premium income in the 
fire, accident and marine branches was 
well maintained at £1,946,000, 
£1,852,000 and £830,000 respectively. 
As in 1937, no transfer was made to 
profit and loss account from the marine 
branch, against £25,000 in each of the 
preceding five years; first year’s claims 
amounted to 26.8 per cent. of the year’s 
premium income, compared with 33.3 
per cent. in 1937. In the fire and acci- 
dent accounts 50 per cent. of the 
premium income is reserved for unex- 
pired risk, but in arriving at the figures 
shown below we have followed the 
more usual practice of taking 40 per 
cent. 
1937 1938 


% of % of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 


21210 11:0 150,014 7:7 
146,112 8-1 153,511 3&3 


303,525 
205,370 
98,155 


Both in 1937 and 1938 £50,000 was 
transferred to contingency fund, and 
this sum is charged above for each year. 
The consolidated balance sheet shows 
assets of £25,818,000, of which 
£4,683,000 represents life assurance 
assets of the company’s subsidiary, the 
London and Scottish. Loans in 

from £2,475,000 to £2,797,000; mort- 
gages on property increased by 
£124,000 and deposits at interest by 
£91,000. British Government securi- 
ties amount to £3,886,000, against 
£3,569,000. On the other hand, colonial 
and foreign Government securities fell 
from £2,793,000 to £2,428,000. Deben- 
ture, i h 
showed moderate increases 
£3,549,000, £1,668,000 and £1,775,000 
respectively. Market values of St 
Exchange securities as at Decem 
31st last were in excess of 

General reserve at £2,000,000 
unchanged, and the profit and loss 
balance, after providing for the 1938 
ordinary dividend and other alloca 
tions, amounts to £1,194,000. The on 
dend is 75 per cent. and costs £221,0™ 
compared with interest earnings, 4 
deducting debenture interest and pre- 
ference divi of £179,000. 
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The Work of the Stock Exchange.—The Report of 
the Committee for General Purposes for the year to 
March 24, 1939, is again more comprehensive than its 
predecessors. It confirms the conclusion that the present 
leadership of the “ House” is determined to allow no 
deficiencies in reliable information which would provide 
a cause of misinterpretation of the function and activities 
of the Stock Exchange. “‘ The better protection of the 
interests of the public” is the keynote of the latest 
report, which provides many instances of the steps taken 
in this direction. The chairman’s words at the Provincial 
Brokers’ dinner are quoted—“ Service to the community, 
above all things service in the public interest is our main 
and leading idea.” This attitude finds concrete expression, 
for example, in the arrangement to permit temporary 
substitutes, without the normal fees, for clerks called up 
for service, the tightening up of conditions for granting 
permission to deal, pressure to secure adequate voting 
rights for preference shareholders and consolidated 
accounts from holding companies, and efforts to secure the 
standardisation of dividend announcements. The year 
also saw the launching of the scheme permitting members 
to transact business as private unlimited liability com- 
panies. The new Reference Library (which, as yet, has not 
received the attention it deserves) was opened, and the 
Trans-Lux system for announcing dividends was installed. 
These important projects were introduced without inter- 
ruption to the huge volume of routine work. The Com- 
mittee for General Purposes itself held 63 meetings, and 
the Sub-Committees were all extremely active. Above all, 
two matters of national importance emerged—the “ Share- 
pushing ” Bill, with its implications for the orthodox 
Exchanges, and the first steps towards the co-ordination 
of the recognised Exchanges in London and the Provinces. 
Such activity contrasts with conditions in the “ House ” 
itself, as the following table, selected from the Report, 
clearly shows :-— 

Percentage Decrease 
1938 1939 


compared compared 
with 1937 _—with 1938 


IRIE ciccsccnccccovescecce 22 29 

ominal value granted ......... 18 47 
Market value of securities quoted 

in the Official List ............0++ ll 3 

Marks recorded :— 

oa list ..... Seaeesorsnemess> - 2 
Whccccccccsccocce 

Lo... 26 14 


The Committee, on such evidence, which probably 
understates the fall in turnover, can rebut the charge that 
the Stock Exchange fails to provide adequate facilities for 
dealing in times of falling markets. 


* * * 


Railway Capital and Revenues.—“ Eleven ; lean 
years” might well be the title for a survey of railway 
developments since 1928, when the provisions of the Act 
of 1921 governing the adjustment of charges came into 
force. Such a survey has been provided this week by Sir 
William Wood, in evidence to the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
on the occasion of the annual review for 1938. It divides 
naturally into an examination of capital and revenue trends. 
During the period the railways expended £75.1 millions 
gross on capital account, or {58.3 millions net. From re- 
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of £1,175,000,000 at the end of last year, much of which 
is of permanent character not calling for periodical com- 
plete renewal. Towards this expenditure some £150.1 
millions has been credited from revenue to renewals funds, 
while loan capital has increased by £14.2 millions, secured 
loans by £20.3 millions, savings bank deposits by £14.6 
millions, and superannuation funds by £13.4 millions. 
These summary figures go far to confirm the suggestions in 
The Economist of March 4th that the railways, lacking 
the opportunity, in most cases, to make a direct approach 
to the capital market, have depended mainly on ancillary 
sources of capital during the period, including loans from 
the Railway Finance Corporation and savings bank and 
superannuation funds. This employment of special funds 
for temporary capital purposes has, in fact, resulted in the 
creation of a species of new prior charge. 


* * * 


Costs and Net Revenues.—Sir William’s evidence 
analysed the continual struggle of the railways to retain 
traffic, and to reduce costs, since 1928. Comparisons of 
working expenditure are necessarily complicated by move- 
ments in prices, but the total fell from £144.7 millions to 
£133.8 millions, and after allowing for an overall increase 
of 5 per cent. in wages and prices, and reduced interest 
credits, the effective decrease would be £15.7 millions, or 
11 per cent. But gross receipts fell from £181.5 milions to 
£159.7 millions, a fall of 12 per cent., concentrated largely 
upon merchandise receipts, which fell by 21 per cent. in 
the period. Coal receipts, which are more nearly nen-com- 
petitive, were reduced by no more than 1.6 per cent. over 
the eleven years, while passenger receipts declined by 9 per 
cent. In sum, railway net receipts have fallen from £36.8 
millions to £25.9 millions, to represent no more than 16.21 
per cent. of gross receipts in 1938. Sir William’s evidence 
makes an interesting attempt to reduce railway costs into 
two components—cost of service performed and cost of 
track—to provide a comparison with road transport. On 
the 1938 figures, railway gross receipts amounted to 
£159,709,000, of which working expenditure and interest 
(other than on track) absorbed £119,750,000. Hence, net 
receipts, before track costs, would amount to £39,959,000, 
representing 25.02 per cent. of gross receipts. After allow- 
ing for track costs and interest, however, a net deficit of 
£14,117,000 is shown. The corresponding figures for road 
transport services performed by the railways show a surplus 
of 15.81 per cent. of gross receipts after track costs (i.e. 
licence and petrol duties), compared with a deficit of 8.84 
per cent. for the railways. This disparity in the relative 
charges of railways and road transport is not the only factor 
which has affected net receipts. But it is sufficiently im- 
pressive to prompt the question how far any approach 
towards standardised rail and road charges can be made, 
when the economic bases of the two forms of transport are 
so different. 
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Company Notes 


Stanton Ironworks Record.—The preliminary 
announcement of Stanton Ironworks profits for the year 
to March 31st (discussed in last week’s issue of The 
Economist) has been followed by an equally impressive 
report. Profits, after providing unstated sums for deprecia- 
tion, taxation and contingencies, amount to £507,074, 
compared with £398,884 for 1937-38 (when £100,000 was 
deducted for depreciation). This result is a comfortable 
record for the company. The steady expansion of profits, 
which was its chief characteristic a few years ago, has 
given place to rapid progress which, over the past two 
years, has been marked by a rise in net profits, after 
depreciation, from £360,282 to £507,074. Their distribu- 
tion is analysed in the following table : — 

Years ended March 31 
1938 1939 
£ £ 
498,884 ove 
100,000 
Profit after depreciation... 398,884 


39,283 
41,770 


507,074 
46,010 


Deb. interest, and fees 
i 42,611 


Preference div. 


317,831 418,453 

156,029 189,93 
24-3 26:5 
10* 10 


200,000 
492,122$ 


160,000 
484,094 
* And 20 per cent. capital bonus. 
+ After £20,488 debenture issue expenses. 


The 10 per cent. dividend, payable on a capital increased 
by last year’s 20 per cent. scrip bonus, is covered by earn- 
ings of 26.5 per cent. The sum of £200,000 is credited to 
general reserve, which brings the total up to £574,650, 
while the capital reserve now stands at £440,448. During 
the year an issue of £466,300 4 per cent. debenture stock 
was made for cash at 1024 per cent., while a further sum 
of £127,400 was allotted in conversion of 44 per cent. 
guaranteed debenture stock. Proceeds of the cash issue are 
reflected in a sharp rise in cash holdings from £1,386 to 
£572,720. Hence, the company is well equipped with 
funds for further development. The new coke ovens should 
be completed by the end of this year, and shareholders 
will welcome the information that all eleven of the com- 
pany’s blast furnaces, including the two at Wellingborough, 
which a year ago were working on slack blast together 
with six of the other furnaces, are in full operation. From 
such indications it is probable that the current year’s 
results of the company will show little deterioration from 
the record established last year. The {£1 ordinary shares 
(shortly to be converted into stock) stand at 43s. 9d. to 
yield £4 14s. per cent. 


* * * 


Lancashire Cotton’s Half-Year.—-The net trading 
profits of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation for the half- 
year to April 25th were not expected to be happy. They 
show, in fact, a fall to £101,121, compared with £201,232 
for the corresponding half of the preceding year. For that 
year (to October, 1938) total trading profits amounted to 
£308,200; hence the latest half-year’s profits are slightly 
lower than the profits recorded in the preceding six 
months. In the recovery of cotton textile shares this year, 
Lancashire Cotton non-cumulative stock has 
advanced from a “low” of 14s. to the present level of 
15s. 9d., while the ordinary stock has advanced from 
7s. 14d. to 9s. 9d. Sack since ore si Wes 06. Sateen 0- 
covery in Lancashire, of which symptoms are apparent. 
Hence, they are not necessarily misguided, the 
corporation may be hard put to it to cover the full prefer- 
ence dividend for the current year, unless further i 
ment occurs in the industry. Spinning unemployment is 
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contracting, and prices in the American section of the 
industry have recently been adjusted. Moreover, there js 
reason to suppose that the corporation made special provi- 
sion in its accounts last year to guard against the Possibility 
of any outbreak of extreme competition. On the other hand 
various cost items are now higher. Since the corporation 
requires a net trading income of approximately £300,000 
if it is to cover £155,000 for depreciation, debenture in- 
terest and full preference dividends, it is evident that the 
second half of the current year will have to record a con- 
siderable improvement if the present hopes of preference 
stockholders are to be realised. 


* * * 


‘“* Shell’ Transport.—The full “ Shell” Transport 
report confirms the satisfactory impression provided by the 
preliminary results (discussed on page 559 of The Econo- 
mist of June 3, 1939). The accounts, however, which are 
analysed in the following table, show some slight reduction 
in total receipts : — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 


£ 
6,034,499 


£ 
6,686,691 


52,914 
800,000 


Dividends, etc., received ... 
Expenses and fees 
Preferen 


£ 
6,680,373 


49,783 
800,000 


5,833,777 5,830,590 

427,306 5,789,126 5,789,126 

17-9¢ 20:2 20:1 

20 20 20 

137,841 

+ On new capital of £28,945,633. * Of which 7} per cent. 


interim on old capital of £24,121,361; also 20 per cent. capital 
bonus. ft After £17,288 issue expensss. 


World oil consumption in 1938 is estimated to have fallen 
by about 2 million tons—a reduction which corresponds 
closely to the reduction in the Royal Dutch-“ Shell” 
group’s output. In view of this decline, and of the lower 
prices largely prevailing in 1938, stability of profits is 
satisfactory. Total profits were higher than in 1929, and the 
progress made since the depression of 1932 and 1933 is 
brought out in the following chart: — 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT DISTRIBUTION 1928-38 
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Technical progress and reduced uction costs have 
doubtless made their contribution ae year’s results. The 
Royal Dutch report, for instance, refers to improvements 
in drilling technique. There is, so far, no indication of the 
extent to which the increase in “ Shell ” Transport’s hold- 
ing in Anglo-Saxon Petroleum from £16,000,000 t 
£19,800,000 nominal may have affected the year’s profits. 
Property and interests in subsidiaries have together 10 
creased from {36,281,805 to 40,798,325, while there has 
been a corresponding fall in British Government secuniit 
from {£8,075,278 to £4,301,214. The {1 shares yie 
£6 12s. per cent. gross at the current price of 83s. 9d. 
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Royal Dutch Report.—Maintenance of a 17 per cent. 
dividend had prompted the expectation that Royal Dutch 

rofits in 1938 would follow the experience of “ Shell ” 
Transport. In fact, the full report shows some reduction in 
total income. Dividends received are 6 per cent. lower, 
and some reduction is shown in interest receipts, though 
this is partly offset by an exchange profit on dollar invest- 
ments. In the result, total receipts are some Fls. 3,757,000 
lower than in 1937 at Fls. 89,407,000. Net profits have 
been maintained, thanks to the repayment in May, 1938, of 
Fls. 72 millions of florin bonds issued against the dollar 
gold loan called in October, 1937, and debenture service 
actually requires only Fls. 967,000 against Fls. 4,325,000. 
Administration and other expenses were exceptionally 
high in 1937, owing to the costs of the exchange of dollar 
debentures for guilder debentures. Details of profits in 
past years are given in the following table and chart: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1936 1937 1938 
Fis. 000’s_ Fis.000’s_ Fils. 000’s 

Dividends received............ 74,700 91,409 85,630 
Other income ..........seeeeeee 4,831 4,693 2,194 
Profit on exchange ..........++ 10,264 Dr.2,938 1,583 
Total profit ..........0cceeeeeene 89,795 93,164 89,407 
Admin., etc., expenses ...... 376 1,222 419 
Debenture service ..........+ 4,553 4,325 967 
Pref. div. and drs. bonus...... 1,877 1,990 2,002 
Ordinary shares— 

Bart0ed ussavenanerebsons ceseaes 82,989 85,627 86,019 

BUGS cnccontiivcenbscacnevenezane 83,098 85,616 85,616 

FRR Fo.’ sanccsciceccesecceass 16} 17 17 
Carry-forward  .......seeseeee 801 812 1,215 
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The chart above shows distributions only, for surplus 
profits have been small. The decline in dividend receipts 
IS not serious, and exact correspondence between move- 
ments in Royal Dutch and “ Shell ” profits is not to be ex- 
pected. The same rate of increase in the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum holding is, however, shown in the respective 
balance sheets, since it is controlled in the ratio of 60 per 
cent. for Royal Dutch and 40 per cent. for Shell. The 
Royal Dutch book value of interests in subsidiaries has in 
fact increased from Fils. 476,592,000 to Fis. 525,474,000, 
mainly as a result of an increase from {24,000,000 to 
£29,700,000 nominal in the Anglo-Saxon holding. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Reduced Profits.—After a reassuring 
batch of oil results, the market has been disappointed by 
the rather severe drop in Anglo-Iranian Oil profits, from 
£7,455,094 to £6,109,477. The group’s output in 1938 
was, of course, slightly lower than in 1937, and the trend 
of prices has been unfavourable, but such a reduction in 
Profits is than had been expected, in view of the 
experience of other companies. The balance, however, is 
struck before charging £602,602, against £744,215, for 
€xtra depreciation, but after all other ex among 
Which royalties and Iranian and British taxation absorb 
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an appreciable proportion of total profits. Hence, until the 

ll accounts are available, it should not necessarily be 
concluded that the entire reduction in net profits is 
attributable to a large fall in trading profits. Meanwhile, 
the year’s distribution is reduced from 25 per cent. to 20 
per cent. by omission of the 5 per cent. cash bonus. 
Earnings for the ordinary stock appear to amount to 
£4,435,641, equivalent to 22.8 per cent., against 
£5,639,645 and 29.1 per cent. General reserve receives 
£300,000, against £546,872, but there is a substantial 
increase in the carry-forward, which amounts to £625,552, 
against £517,411. 


* * * 


Other Oil News.—Recent oil company results show 
that, for 1938—as contrasted with earlier years—output 
has proved an imperfect guide to profits. At the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions meeting this week, Sir Andrew Agnew 
explained that the sharp rise in expenses (which was much 
larger than the increase in output) was due partly to the 
bolivar exchange. Sales proceeds are receivable in dollars, 
but expenses are incurred in bolivares, and in 1938 sterling 
costs rose by about 8 per cent. A note of caution was 
introduced when Sir Andrew warned shareholders against 
expecting a similar increase of output in 1939 as in 1938, 
for the changing situation in the oil market will make 1939 
a year of consolidation rather than expansion. Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields also did not receive the full benefit of 
last year’s 374 per cent. rise in a to 225,838 tons. 
Oil proceeds were 6 per cent. higher at £522,962, but 
working expenses rose by over £100,000 to £345,179, 
and, before crediting £50,000 from stock reserve no longer 
required, some decline in net profits is shown. In fact, the 
12} per cent. dividend on the “ B ” shares, which was fully 
earned in 1937, was short-earned to the extent of 2.3 per 
cent. in 1938. The Lobitos dividend has been maintained 
at 15 per cent. for the year. Though this is good news, it is 
not necessarily an indication of unchanged profits, for, 
in the past, dividends and earnings have not borne a 
constant relation to each other. 


* * * 


Griffiths Hughes Questions.—For two years after 
its shares were acquired by Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries 
in July, 1934, the net profits of E. Griffiths Hughes, Ltd., 
apparently compared satisfactorily with the figures for 
1933 and 1934 shown in the prospectus. But from the 
year ended March 31, 1935, the results have shown a 
consistent and serious decline, which was referred to in 
The Economist of May 27th. The full report provides no 
explanation of the reasons for the continued setback, 
which in the latest year is measured by a fall in net earn- 
ings of the operating company, after allowing for special 
losses and credits and for income tax, from {£113,196 
to £75,700, although the dividend paid to the holding 
company is reduced only from £113,751 to £93,069, with 
a consequent reduction in the carry-forward from £20,236 
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to £2,867. Both the operating and the parent companics 
have over-distributed their profits, for the 5 per cent. 
dividend of the latter is covered only to the extent of 
4.4 per cent., after charging a full year’s preference 
dividend. Before crediting income tax recovered, total 
profits amount to £93,343 against £114,112, and the 
balance earned for ordinary dividend is £48,302 against 
£69,773. The halving of the operating company’s cash 
holding from £435,051 is counterbalanced by two new 
items: £111,151 for loans to local authorities, and a 
£101,519 deposit with building society. These new 
investments suggest that the directors do not regard the 
times as propitious for the expansion of trading. The 
group has admittedly been hit by export difficulties, but 
the uninterrupted fall in earnings since the public obtained 
the equity of the business is most disturbing. At 7s. 6d. 
the Proprietaries £1 ordinary shares yield the return of 
£13 6s. 8d. per cent., which is so handsome as to be 
specious. The market is clearly convinced that worse lies 
in store for the shareholders. 


* * * 


Selection Trust Report.—The position shown by 
the Selection Trust Report accords roughly with the 
halving of the dividend declared in May. Total profits of 
£298,717 for the year to March 31st compare with 
£460,171 for the preceding fifteen months, equivalent to 
an annual rate of about £368,000. Thanks mainly to a 
reduction from {£115,000 to £61,000 in the charge for 
taxation, stockholders do not carry the full burden of the 
decline in profits, and earnings for dividend are reduced 
more moderately to £130,031, against £238,606. Only 
74 per cent. is being paid for the latest year, against 15 per 
cent. actual for the preceding period, and earnings are 
equivalent to 8.4 per cent., against 15.9 per cent. actual. 
This setback, however, has caused no surprise, and is in 
fact rather more moderate than might have been expected. 
- The profit and loss account does not distinguish the Trust’s 


sources of income, but the directors’ report discloses that 
the fall in total profits is more than accounted for by lower 
dividend receipts, since capital profits brought in from 
sales of investments were actually somewhat higher. 
Last Monday, however, Mr Chester Beatty explained that 
gross capital profits were actually smaller, but that the 
amount reserved from such profits was considerably re- 


duced. Copper interests are held the American 
Metal Company, which in 1938 paid dividends of $1 per 
share, against $3 in 1937. Consolidated African Selection 
Trust, which operated its diamond mines on the Gold Coast 
and in Sierra Leone at a lower rate last year, reduced 
its dividend (expressed in terms of the new capital) from 
ls. 14d. to 9d. per share. Trepca Mines operations were 
further increased, but net profits were less than one-third 
of the 1936-37 level. Although certain signs of improve- 
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responsible for the 12} per cent. dividend decision of Ran 
Leases, though it is hoped that the total distribution for - 
year will be brought up to 274 per cent., which would 
represent a 5 per cent. increase on 1938. Simmer and 
Jack’s 1d. increase to 7d. hardly reflects the current trend 
of profits, but in this case, as for Luipaards Vlei, which js 
again paying 6d., the attention of shareholders should pro- 
bably be directed to the progress of the expansion scheme 
The interesting stage now reached by the younger members 
of the Union Corporation group is marked by the current 
batch of announcements. Grootvlei has declared a maiden 
distribution of 1s. and Van Dyk’s second payment is 94d. 
Substantially increased payments in both cases should be 
announced in December. East Geduld, in conformity with 
the indications evident in the last report, is paying 6d. more 
at 6s. 6d. This increase and the Grootvlei maiden dividend 
explain the increase in the Geduld dividend by 6d. to 85, 
which, in view of the gradual decline in the grade of ore 
treated, must be regarded as close to its peak. In the 
Central Mining group, where current revenue considera- 
tions are predominant in most cases, payments were up to 
best expectations. The Consolidated Main Reef increase of 
6d. to 3s. was received with particular satisfaction, and 
Modder East have also done well in paying 6d. more at 
4s. City Deep increase of 3d. to 1s. 6d., and Nourse Mines 
similar increase to 2s. 3d., also come up to the best esti- 
mates. “ Vogels’” initial distribution of 6d. was the prin- 
cipal feature of the Goldfields group, but some surprise 
has been expressed that Sub Nigel has only maintained its 
7s. 6d. payment. Brakpan’s payment is increased from 
1s. 7}d. to Is. 9d., and S.A. Lands from 6d. to 2s. 3d. 
Springs distribution is reduced from 1s. 44d. to 1s. 33d, 
while West Springs shows an increase from 1s. 3d. to 


ls. 44d. 


* * * 


Tin Earnings and Prospects .—With few exceptions, 
recent tin company reports for 1938 show a depressing 
fall in ings compared with 1937. Dividends are sharply 
reduced, but they usually understate the fall in earnings, 
since policy has been much less conservative than in the 
previous year. The following table summarises the results 
of six important companies whose accounts have recently 
appeared :— 
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by only 18 per cent. ; hence the 23 per cent. drop in 
Siamese Tin Syndicate output is more moderate than for 
Malayan companies. The burden of costs has naturally 
proved heavier, but paradoxically, the companies’ apparent 
reduction in unit costs has saved shareholders from a 
greater setback. In their efforts to produce lower ore 
output with the minimum of dislocation, the companies 
have generally concentrated on lower-grade ground. 
Yardage treated has thus fallen in much smaller proportion 
than ore output (Siamese Tin actually record an increase), 
and compared with the quantity of ground dredged, 
working expenses show a still greater fall. The decline in 
yardage treated is greatest for the two Tronoh companies, 
which report that the high cost of quota rights did not 
justify purchases of outside rights. 


* * * 


During the current year, the price of tin has been at a 
relatively satisfactory level, and although consumption in 
the first quarter was 13 per cent. below that for the first 
three months of 1938, stocks have fallen considerably. 
Metal and share prices tended to ease on expectations that 
at Wednesday’s meeting in Paris the general quota would 
be raised from 40 to 45 per cent. for the third quarter, and 
their confirmation has been received with comparative 
indifference. Producers will welcome some relief from the 
labour difficulties which the drastically reduced scale of 
mining has involved, especially since the metal price has 
so closely approached the upper limit envisaged by the 
buffer scheme. Whether consumption will remain high 
enough to support the higher output, at present prices, and 
at the same time call for some realisation of buffer stocks, 
has yet to be seen. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week’s analy- 
sis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 691, con- 
tains 64 companies for which comparable figures are avail- 
able, and includes 17 tea companies. The net profits shown 
of {10,831,000 represent a decline of 5 per cent. on the 
total of £11,414,000 earned by the same companies in their 
previous financial years. Aggregate net profits of 1,322 
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companies reporting in 1939 to date amount to 
£178,858,000 against £194,552,000, a decrease of 8 per 
cent. The week’s results are discussed in preceding notes, 
and on page 679 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found in this issue from page 680. 
Lhe chairmen’s comments at the Venezuelan Oil Conces- 
sions and Selection Trust meetings are reviewed on pages 
671 and 672. At the meeting of the Anglo-Palestine Bank 
Mr L. Istorik declared that since under present circum- 
stances outstanding accounts had been carefully scrutinised 
and provision made accordingly, the bank’s business was 
in a sound position. Shareholders of William Cory were 
informed by Sir Arthur C. Cory-Wright that the company 
enjoyed a satisfactory share of export trade, while the oil 
branch had shown expansion. At the meeting of Primi- 
tiva Holdings Mr W. M. Codrington anticipated that 
the company’s new model standardised cookers would 
probably be on the market, at lower prices, by the end 
of the current year. At the meeting of Antofagasta 
(Chile) and Bolivia Railway Company Mr A. W. Bolden 
maintained the view that provision for debenture 
redemption should come before payment of preference 
shareholders’ dividends. Mr J. White informed share- 
holders of Millars’ Timber and Trading Company that the 
company’s export trade from Australia was hampered by 
the effect of rising costs on long-term contracting. Mr 
J. M. Bush informed shareholders of W. 7. Bush and Com- 
pany that though contracting markets and foreign Govern- 
ment export subsidies had increased competition in the 
chemical trade, new products had been introduced suc- 
cessfully. At the meeting of the Milk Marketing Board 
Mr Thomas Baxter declared that in a year of difficult 
trading all milk sold to the Board, of which an increased 
proportion was consumed in the liquid market, had found 
a market at the highest average pool price since the scheme 
was introduced. At the meeting of Nirmala (fava) Planta- 
tions and Lands Company, Mr W. Hilliers declared that 
in replanted areas the best material had been used and 
that the areas promised well. 


EXCHANGES 





London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
JUNE 20 JUNE 22 


THE reactionary conditions which be- 
came evident last week were intensi- 
fied this week. Under the shadow of 
political fears—on reports from Cen- 
tral Europe and later on the situation 
in Tientsin—the market’s tone 
increasingly subdued. A slow decline 
im prices was the rule, and a small 
volume of business has been recorded. 
Investors are awaiting events, and in 
the absence of buying support a com- 
Paratively moderate volume of sales 
Proves enough to depress prices. The 
setback, however, has been marked 
more by its widespread nature than by 
Its severity. 

_Further losses were general in the 
gilt-edged market, Declines of anything 
up to 4 were the rule on Monday. A 
Steadier tone was apparent towards the 
Close of business, but fresh weakness 
. - —s followed once more 

y. Sagging tendency was 
renewed in mi on overseas 
news. Dated stocks were not unaffected, 
though the irredeemable stocks were 
the more sensitive to political fears. 


the new scrips, shared in the general 
weakness, bonds fell on the 





financial position. Home corporation 
issues were uninteresting, though quite 
steady compared with other sections. 

The trend in European bonds was 
easier on reports from Central Europe. 
French railway bonds were in favour, 
though they shared in the mid-week 
reaction. Japanese bonds gave way on 
news from the Far East. Losses were 
persistent, but not severe. Chinese 
issues were comparatively steady. 
Brazilian bonds moved in common 
with the rest of - market. 


Home rails were one of the weakest 
sections of the market. Small selling per- 
sisted, partly of a profit-taking nature, 
and in the absence of support prices 
gave way, though bear-covering before 
the publication of the traffics brought a 
temporarily firmer tone. Preference 
issues were the most affected in mid- 
week. A rally in London Transport 
“C” on consideration of the increase 


in fares did not last long. Argentine - 


issues remained dull, though some in- 
terest was shown in the start of deal- 
ings in the new Cordoba stocks. 

The industrial market was dull, and 
though there was no marked selling 
pressure, prices gave way all round. 
The high steel output figures for May 
found no response in iron and steel 
share prices. Changes on the day, 
however, were negligible, but later in 
the week slight losses were the rule. 
Lower prices prevailed in the engi- 


neering section, and declines were also 
recorded by coal shares. Chinese En- 
gineering fell sharply. Little interest 
was shown in electrical equipment 
issues. Motor shares gave way, declines 
becoming more marked in mid-week. 
Aircraft issues also lost ground. Tex- 
tile shares followed the general trend. 
British Celanese reacted after a rally. 
Brewery shares were dull almost with- 
out exception, and slight losses were 
the rule among tobacco issues. Provi- 
sion and catering shares became rather 
steadier after a poor start. Some de- 
cline was shown by practically all 
stores shares. Miscellaneous issues re- 
flected the general tendency. Business 
was on a small scale, and although 
lower quotations were the rule, losses 
were usually quite a. 


Among oil shares, Anglo-Iranian 
eased on Monday following the divi- 
dend announcement, in a market de- 
void of interest. Towards mid-week, 
Royal Dutch and “Shell” hardened 
fractionally on local and Continental 
support, while Lobitos were a firm 
feature. Anglo-Iranian also recovered 
somewhat, but later the market fluc- 
tuated narrowly, with prices lower on 
balance. Rubber shares were dull all the 
week, with lower prices on balance, due 
to political uncertainty and an easier 
tone in the commodity market. 

In the mining market, Kaffirs were 
weak on Monday, due partially to 
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bear selling. A rally on Tuesday led 
by Crowns and Consolidated Main 
Reef was short-lived, and later the 
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tude of the Congressional committee on 
T.V.A. activities. Prices on Wednesday, 
however, closed above the lowest in a 
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Total DEALINGS IN NEW Yorx 


withdrawal of Cape and Paris support 
in quiet trading imparted a generally 
easier tendency. Among developing 
issues West Wits, Venterspost and 
Western Reefs were favoured on Tues- 
day, but weakened fractionally later in 
the week. Finance shares, apart from a 
rather severe fall in Central Mining and 
Gold Fields on Monday, followed the 
trend of producing mines. Scattered 
sales, especially of Ariston and Bibiani, 
imparted a depressing tone to West 
Africans. Tin shares remained feature- 
less all week, showing little response 
either to the commodity’s improved 
price or to the increased quota. 


New York. Prices 


Close Latest 
June June 


8 15, 
1939 1939 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


one 


To 

By S.E. . 

By Permission to Deal 315,703 
June 10, 1939 


Borsste 


Security Indices 


BE 


“Bay 


5,975 
5 


~— A 
z= 
& 
Cd 


58,948,605 56,747,538 
172,831,462 158,597,109 
y 33,472,708 
145,771,696 132,487,438 


S8gss38 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 


Bob 


Ce + * te we AS eve AWD ov dedwive! Lo. 
Sora a SOAR ie oH 


ae . ee ee 


a dui 3° 4: 
Jan. 27 | May 
t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A fall of just over a point is shown 
by the Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
ordinary share prices, which stood at 
63-8 on Tuesday, June 13th, against 
64-9 a week ago and 62-1 a month 
ago. The respective average yields are 
5-48, 5-40 and 5-75 per cent. A selec- 
tion of the separate indices follows :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) || Price 
Group (and No. | 
of Securities) | Hi 
May 16,) June 6, June 13, 
1939 1939 1939 


Aircraft mule. (5)¢ 67-6 
(5) 22:4 
reel (19) | 56-8 

a (7) ‘ 


on 
Iron & s 
Motors 


esauses 
= DD he he Oe 
SaRRISE 
Caonn ns 
SSeSsVs 
tra Rg D> Oy MAD NQ 


Yields (%) 


May 16,| June 6, 
1939 


HOMUAWe 
KSERFREG 
HOMUAwWE 
ABSLSSs 
NASON 


t December 30, 1938 = 100. 


New York 


21 
Palm. tele 1512 
167 1681, 


1 
ole 


DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Fae ime perdi td ei 


12-7] 114-4 | 114-1 113-1 112-3 | 111-8 


| 1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 


April 8th. 


U.K. 
Year to date of £ f 
1939 (New Basis) 33,283,952 23,143,586 320,000 
1938 (New Basis)..136,702,018 19,465,862 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) .. 18,228,867 14,883,841 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) ..114,445,569 15,642,745 2,399,124 

Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

-_ - > 
Nee Basis) 30,265,100 3,168,856 23,313,582 
New Basis) 121,791,526 7,365,910 29,439,673 
Old Basis) 409,935 1,096,447 6,966,326 
1938 (Old Basis) 113,153,766 2,678,496 16,655,176 
Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only blic issues 
and issues to shareholders only. Kew Basis” 


includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


North Middlesex Gas Company.—- 
Issue of £50,000 4 per cent. preference 
stock at 96. Redeemable at par, July, 
1959. Non-cumulative dividend. In 
1938 : net income, £39,725, or £28,623 
after interest; 31,159 consumers; 
4,903,423 therms sold. 


Sittingbourne District Gas Com- 
pany.—Issue of £25,000 4} per cent. 
preference stock at 96; redeemable at 
par July, 1959. Non-cumulative divi- 
dend. In 1938: net income, £5,516, 
or £4,300 after interest; 5,365 con- 
sumers ; 553,442 therms sold. 

Uxbridge Maidenhead Wycombe 
and District Gas Company .—Issue 
of £100,000 4 per cent. preference stock 
at 96; redeemable at par July, 1959. 
Non-cumulative dividend. In 1938: 
net income, £47,092, or £15,572 after 
interest ; 57,563 consumers ; 5,512,879 
therms 


Year to date 


BY TENDER 


Redditch Gas Company .—Sale by 
tender of £30,000 5 per cent. preference 
stock at a minimum of 102, and enous 

i stock (at a minimum 
ae with the preference 
stock, realise £39,626. Net revenue, 
1938, £11,379. Available for ordinary, 
£4,256. 

BONUS SHARES 

British Electric Tract (ca 
proposed to capitalise , é 
to 10 per cent, on the deferred ordinary 
stock) and distribute it in £1 deferred 
ordinary shares. 


(Continued on page 679) 
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Industry and Trade 


Record Steel Output.-—Last week The Economist 
noted that the volume of insured employment had risen to 
a record level. On Monday it was announced that the 
production of steel in May had also exceeded all previous 
levels; from 1,170,900 tons in April it rose to 1,218,000 
tons in May, while the production of pig iron increased 
from 608,900 tons to 692,100 tons. The chart below illus- 
trates the very sharp rise which has occurred in the steel 
output during the five months of the current year; the drop 
in December must be partly discounted, since it was due 
to the postponement of orders until the reduced prices took 
effect on January Ist. The slight decline in April was 





PRODUCTS OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 





caused by the incidence of the Easter holidays; the pro- 
duction of steel per working day rose steadily from 40,462 
tons in February to 44,091 tons in April and to 45,115 
tons in May. Nor is there reason to believe that the in- 
crease in demand has yet been checked. Although delays 
have occurred in putting into effect the Government’s 
subsidy for shipbuilding, the revival in orders in the 
shipbuilders which has taken place will involve a con- 
siderable tonnage of steel and the armament demand is 
unlikely to decline for some time to come. The 1,218,100 
tons of steel produced in May represents a level of 134 
million tons per annum, allowing for 300 working days a 
year, while the capacity of the existing steel plant has been 
estimated at 14.7 million tons. There is therefore still 
some margin for further expansion and extensions in the 
stee!-making capacity are now being made by a number of 
firms, such as United Steel in Lincolnshire, the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation and Colvilles. 


* * * 


_Engineers’ Wages.—Ever since activity in the en- 
gineering industry began to increase with the speeding-up 
of Government defence work last September the engineers’ 
unions have been asking for wage increases, but without 
success. In May, however, the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ Federation offered an increase of 2s. a week 
in the national bonus to all adult male workers, with pro- 
Portionate changes for apprentices, boys and youths, as a 
full settlement of the claims of the joint unions. The 
Engineering Joint Trades Union accepted the increase 
unanimously, but the Allied Engineering Union passed a 
resolution on Friday accepting the 2s. while protesting at 
the “ meagre nature ” of the increase. They also decided to 
instruct the executive to apply to the Engineering Em- 
Ployers’ Federation for an increase of 10s. a week on the 
basic rate after the six months has expired during which 
they are bound by a ’s agreement not to put 
forward further claims. They decided that within two 
months of this application the national committee should 
be recalled to consider the next steps necessary to enforce 
the demand if the employers did not make a satisfactory 
offer, but an amendment demanding a strike ballot if the 


10s. increase were not granted was defeated. The present 
increase in the bonus is expected to add about £5 millions 
per annum to the wages of members of the A.E.U. It is 
also reported that the A.E.U. have agreed to discuss a 
measure of dilution, as soon as unemployment in the en- 
gineering trades has disappeared. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in May.—Compared with the 
previous month of April, the value of both imports and 
British exports rose sharply, but the increase in the case of 
imports was due entirely to the fact that there were three 
more working days in May than in April. There was a 
sharp increase in imports of raw materials; The 
Economist's index of the volume of imported raw material 
rose from 1174 in April to 127 in May. Even allowing 
for the different number of working days, there was an in- 
crease in the value of British exports, and compared with 
May, 1938, there was a rise of 10.8 per cent., as the table 
below shows : — 

U.K. IMPORTS AND Exports 
_ £000) 


Change between 
o | 1938 | 1939 | "1938 and 1939 








| | 


| 


May Per cent. 
Total Imports  ..........0seeeees | 83,173 75,399 | 78,541 (+ 3,143 + 4:2 
British Exports .................. | 42,733 | 38,165 | 42,273 + 4,109 +10°8 
Re-€XPorts 22.0... cc ceeceeceeeeeeee 7,393 | 7,177) 5,012 — 2,165 —30-2 
Total Exports .................- 50,125 45,342 47,286 + 1,944 + 43 
Excess of Imports over Exports 33,048 | 30,057 | 31,255 + 1,198 4:0 
Transhipments under bond... | 2,864 | 2,563 | 2,735 + 172 + 6°8 

' 

Five Months ended May | 
Total Imports ........ceeeeeeees 395,245 | 393,455 366,186 — 27,269 — 6:9 
British Exports ..............000- | 206,858 196,306 196,477 + 171, + 0:1 
R NO dincs hs cesedibdssniecs | 33,411 | 27,933 | 23,816 ~— 4,116 14-7 
Total SD ssusubasebssneeend | 240,269 224,239 220,293 — 3,946 — 1:8 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 54,976 169,216 | 145,893 — 23,323 —13°8 
Transhipments under bond =| 15,380 13,457 13,545 |— 88 — 0:7 


Pari of this increase can be attributed to higher coal prices 
and part to larger exports of coke to the Scandinavian 
countries, while exports of cotton and woollen piece-goods 
were also greater; The Economist index of the volume of 
exported British manufactures (base 1935 = 100) rose from 
1004 in April to 1064 in May, compared with 93 in May, 
1938. Owing to the very sharp fall in the value of re- 
exports, it will be seen that the excess of imports over 
exports increased slightly in May compared with last year. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities .—Compared with 
a year ago, the trade returns for May show that imports 
of most industrial raw materials have increased. Of the 


_______ RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF MAY 





Items and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

RR dcbedcccccvcnsndadestescsouess 000 cwts. 7,501 | 8,387 8,310 

Beef and veal ........s.cceeeeeeees 000 cwts. 886 1,116 1,202 

Mutton and lamb ............c0000 "000 cwts. | 766 | 559 | 683 

Sugar (unrefined) ...............0++ 000 cwts. 4,820 | 3,308 | 3,638 

Tron ore and SCTaP .....sseeseeeeeees 7000 tons | 642 | 25 | 36 

RaW COMO ..........cccessseeseees 000 centals | 1,257 | 705 | 833 

Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... *000 centals | 601 | 636 | 893 

Flax, hemp and jute .........-ceeseereee tons | 28,251 | 19,427 28,696 

“rude petroleum ........ccseeeeees *000 galls. | — ans i ~~ 
wet and dry .........0.000+ *000 | 

Wood pulp Ene edibles oblbiats "000 tons | 161 | 114 | 212 

IEE 5c cdcsouseemecinseentons "000 centals | hoes 329 | 11 

wrought COPPer ........6.c.ceeeerees tons | b hb 
Pip BOO cn alaneeiensinnonmreeqselncotnte tons 28,242 | 33,844 33,500 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ............ tons | 4,466 | 6,561 | 4,412 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars ... tons | 1,858 | 243 241* 

Iron and steel manufactures ...... *000 tons 56 143 

Machinery | 9,855 
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BritisH ExPporTS—MONTH OF MAY 


| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


3,216 3,323 

Iron and fay scrap 4,389 
Pietomn ond Sesoaiiege 13,618 
167,522 
5,991 
37,238 
8,449 


Worsted tissues 
Linen piece-goods 
Leather boots and shoes 


Paper and cardboard 
Locomotives and parts 
Motor vehicies and chassis 


commodities included in the first table below, there has 
been an increase, compared with May, 1938, in all except 
four items—wheat, rubber, copper and prepared tin; im- 
ports of cotton, wool, flax and jute are considerably larger. 
A similar expansion is shown in the exports of important 
British manufactures given in the second table; the revival 
in the textile exports is the most marked, but exports of 
coal, pig iron, motors and paper also show considerable 
expansion. Exports of boots and shoes and of railway 
materials continue below the levels of those in 1938. 


* * * 


The Demand for Coal.—The original quotas for 
inland and export supply of coal during the March quarter 
of 1939 were fixed by the Central Council at 74 per cent. 
below the actual performance in the corresponding period 
of 1937, but these quotas were exhausted by the sharp 
spurt in the demand which took place in March, and the 
industry as a whole was given authority to produce an 
extra supply of 4,512,260 tons for the service of the inland 
trade and of 751,250 tons for the export trade. The addi- 
tional allocations granted last week by the Central Council 
in respect of the June quarter are still larger. The original 
quotas were based on actual supplies in the corresponding 
period in 1938, distributed among the districts in the same 
proportions as in the June quarter of 1937, but the in- 
dustry has been granted a supplementary allowance of 
4,159,743 tons for inland supply and of 2,281,400 tons for 
export supply. Every coalfield in the country shared in 
these additional allocations, which in the export trade 
ranged from 5,000 tons for Lancashire and Cheshire to 
925,000 tons for South Wales, and in the inland trade from 
2,000 tons for the Bristol coalfield to 1,550,000 tons for 
the Midland Amalgamated area. Scotland was given an 
additional export supply of 250,000 tons and an inland 
supply of 525,000 tons; Durham of 700,000 tons and 
235,000 tons respectively; Northumberland of 100,000 
tons and 150,000 tons; and North Staffordshire 14,000 
tons and 238,000 tons. How sharp the change has been in 
the state of trade may be judged from the fact that for the 
corresponding period last year there were no additional 
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thn £500,000. Apart from the D’Arcy Exploration Com. 
pany, wells have been sunk by the Anglo-American (jj 
Company and the Gulf Exploration Company (Grea 
Britain), Ltd. It must be said, however, that results have 
hitherto been rather meagre. Before the latest find, D'Arcy 
and the Anglo-American each had one success to its credit. 
Since September last the former company has been pro- 
ducing small quantities of oil at Hardstoft, Derbyshire. 
This well, which is 3,272 feet in depth, actually struck oil 
as long ago as 1919, but was reconditioned by the D'Arcy 
Company last year, when the licence was acquired from the 
Duke of Devonshire. The second successful drilling was 
completed in May, 1938, by the Anglo-American at Dal- 
keith, Midlothian, when oil was struck at a depth of 1,733- 
1,760 feet. The same company is now testing this area 
more thoroughly. Meanwhile, Gulf Exploration has com- 
pleted oil tests at Penshurst, near Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 
but has not yet been successful in finding oil. The Hard- 
stoft and Midlothian wells have together yielded rather 
more than 450 tons of oil since their completion last year— 
a quantity which appears but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the country’s annual consumption, which is 
now running at the rate of 12 million tons. Nevertheless, 
the quest is being continued, and there is no a priori 
reason why a greater measure of success should not even- 
tually be attained. 


* * * 


Vanadium.—For some time it has been expected 
that the rapid expansion in the output of Rhodesian 
vanadium would soon be checked by the exhaustion of the 
ore. As Northern Rhodesia and South-West Africa are the 
only regular suppliers to countries other than the United 
States, such a development would have had serious reactions 
on those branches of the steel industry in which vanadium is 
used as an important alloy. At last week’s meeting of the 
Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Company, however, 
the chairman stated that the vanadium content of ore in 
the Broken Hill mine has been tested at considerably lower 
depths. Production, which increased from 7,129 Ib. in 1934 
to 823,626 lb. in 1938, may therefore be expected to con- 
tinue at an even higher rate, since the demand for special 
steels and consequently for vanadium has been stimulated 
by re-armament. 


* * * 


The Sugar Negotiations.—The International Sugat 
Council resolved on Wednesday to release immediately 
the 153,265 metric tons of sugar which producers in the 
British Empire were entitled to export after September Ist. 
This decision raises the total of the extra allocations (0 
about 392,000 tons, but 11,000 tons of the new British 
quota are not available for immediate shipment. On the 
other hand, a special quota of 7,000 was granted to Hait 
so that the actual additional releases will be about 388,000 
tons, or nearly 100,000 tons below the revised estimate 
of the requirements of the free market. It is still uncertain 
if Russia will use her allotment of about 66,000 tons, and 
if she elects to surrender it the re-allocation will cause 
further delay. The steps taken by the Sugar Council and 
its Executive Committee since May have already 
eased the sugar market and quotations for near futures 
have fallen considerably. The Council is now discussing 
the problems of the next season, beginning on September I, 
in which supplies will probably exceed requirements by 
about 500,000 tons, but no decision is likely in the 
immediate future. 


* - * * 


Wholesale Prices.—During the past fortnight, the 
general level of wholesale prices has little, and 
movements in the pri of individual commodities have 
been erratic. The ist index of wholesale eae 
given opposite, fell from 116.7 to 115.4 in the ae 
ended last Wednesday, due very largely to the fall in 
and sugar prices. 
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SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 





| The Economist Indices 





Primary Products| Gold 





7 

yg * 127°8 | 147°4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120- 
nt 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 “6 | 116 
Sept. 28 | 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116 
Oct. 26 | 116-2 | 134-9 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116 
Nov. 23 1143 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7/| 116 
Dec. 22 | 113-7 | 1324 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115 
hawt 114-7 | 1348 | 127-5 | 177-1 | 116 
Ke. 1| 113-8 | 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132°4 | 1241 | 174-6 | 115 
Mar. 1 | 114-0 ‘5 | 127° 174-9 | 116 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 | 135-3 | 125-0 4:9 | 116 
Mar. 29 | 114-4 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115 
Apr. 19 | 114°5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 116 

y 3| 116-2 | 134-4 | 123-4 | 174-8 115 
May 17| 116-0 | 134:7 | 123-4 | 174-9 | 115 
May 31 | 116-7 | 134-4 | 1250 174-9) 114 
June 14 | 115-4 | 134-4 | 124-0 | 174-9. 115 


INDUSTRIAL news this week reports a 
good volume of new inquiry rather 
than a great deal of new business. Ex- 
cept in collieries dealing mainly with 
household coal, however, there is no 
slackening in activity. Industrial de- 
mand is well maintained and the addi- 
tional quota allocations for the June 
quarter are described in a note on page 
676. Iron and steel makers are working 
very near capacity, as is shown by the 
figures of production in May, published 
this week. In Scotland, particularly, it 
is reported that most manufacturers 
are now unable to increase their output 
without first extending their plant. 

The textile trades are feeling the 
benefit of Government orders, and the 
20 million yards of cloth ordered re- 
cently are expected to be allocated to 
makers shortly. A committee for fixing 
prices for Government contracts has 
been appointed. 


Coal 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The markets 
remain firm, foreign inquiry still per- 
sisting for Durham manufacturing 
fuel. There are the usual periodical 
bookings by the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the most recent being an order 
for approximately 44,000 tons from 
the Norwegian State Railways for 
Durham large steam coal. Northumber- 
land large steam coal is firm, but in- 
quiry for sized coal is quiet. Substantial 
business in patent oven coke is being 
Placed by the Scandinavian countries, 
_ there is also a good inquiry from 

rance. 


* 


Glasgow. ~~ Owing to the sharp 
Contraction in household demand the 
collieries have experienced a good deal 
of broken time last week, and stocks 
have been accumulating. The position, 
though now improved, is still less 
favourable than a week or two ago. In- 

ustrial demands are keeping up well, 
the continued activity in in- 


reflecting 
matty. | The vian trade re- 


ans generally 
shipments are still generally satisfac- 
tory, new business has been iiiotes: 


Price of U.S.A, 
(ter~ | Fisher | Gen- 


a t Monthly average. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
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an Sar ee rr (1927 = 100) 
Dec. 30 | 131:3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128- 


113-0 1116-34! 95- 
. ~ -s Cereals and meat... 


5 | 135-8 /143°8 | 97-0 = Other foods....... 
‘8 144-9 1143-6 | 97-3 Textiles ........... : 
. . i ° 97-0 . 
$ 147-8 1. 97-3 rene eeececccesee 
6 | 148-7 ro 0 97-8 scellaneous ...... 
‘0 | 151-2 144:3 98-0 
a 
. ‘5 145-1 97-9 
3 me [Nes i 98-0 1913 = 100......... 
. ‘Li 98-0 
-4 153-5 1144-9 97°8 1924 = 100 eeecceces 
-4 | 152-3 145-4 97-8 
9 ‘5 146.4 97-9 
‘6 | 157:3 146-2 97-9 

8 | 156-6 146:5 98-0 

0*) 155-0° 98 -0* 


| 


Cardiff.—- The volume of trade at 
the South Wales docks seems to be 
stabilised at between 410,000 and 
430,000 tons per week, and the chief 
strength of the collieries lies in their 
contract position. A few more orders 
have been placed during the past week, 
but none of major importance, and the 
average price level is being firmly main- 
tained. Ordinary smalls and inferior 
large steams are dull, but best large 
steams and sized classes are very strong. 
Metallurgical fuels are well supported, 
although during the week deliveries to 
the larger iron and steel works have 
been slightly curtailed. The Canadian 
anthracite season is now in full swing, 
and there have been larger takings by 
France under the coal-pitwood barter 
agreement. The arrears under this pact, 
however, still amount to nearly 600,000 
tons, and it is hoped that the present 
investigation into the position by the 
Mines Department will lead to a more 
effective application of the assurances 
given by the French Government last 
December in respect of the purchase of 
South Wales coals. 


Iron and Steel 


Middlesbrough. The output of 
semi-finished steel is not sufficient for 
the demands of re-rollers. Finished 
steel requirements are also exceptionally 
heavy. The increased output is hardly 
sufficient to meet the demand for de- 
fence and commercial needs. Sheet 
mills are running to capacity. 

The output of Cleveland foundry 
iron is limited and while the demand is 
slightly better the present production 
and stocks are ample. East Coast hema- 
tite consumers are restricting deliveries 
during this month as price reductions 
apply from July 1st. Although the out- 
put of basic pig iron has been increased 
there is still a big demand for heavy 
melting steel scrap and the shortage of 
this class of material persists. Other 
kinds of scrap are not now so difficult 
to secure. 
Blast-furnace coke is firm and no 
difficulty is experienced in securing 
supplies at the official price. Foreign 
ore imports to the middle of June are 
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In the primary products index, the fall in wheat prices 

has been offset by a rise in butter and cocoa prices, while 

Gee The Economist American index declined by one point. 

jmany, Details of the constituents of The Economist complete 
index are given below: — 


Sept. 18, June8, May 31, June 14, 
193] 1938 1939 1939 
64-5 88-3 70-6 67-6 
62-2 58-1 62-1 61:9 
43-7 51-1 54-2 54:5 
67-4 89-3 92:1 91-8 
65:8 75-1 76:0 75.8 
60-4 71:9 70-5 69-7 
83-1 99-0 97-0 66-0 
52-2 62:1 61-0 60-3 


The diminishing trade in old potatoes helped to depress 
the index for cereals and meat, while the fall in the index 
for minerals was largely due to the relapse in copper prices. 


about 20,000 tons below those during 
the same period in May. 


* 


Glasgow.— Conditions remain in- 
tensely active in the West of Scotland, 
and it is now almost impossible to in- 
crease Output without making additions 
to plant. At the steel plants work is 
continuous and in other branches addi- 
tional night work and week-end work 
is being undertaken. The raw material 
position has been slightly eased by re- 
cent imports of foreign materials and 
further deliveries are expected. But 
many producers who based their de- 
livery promises on the belief that 
normal supplies would be available are 
not yet assured of this. Steelmakers are 
overwhelmed with work and there is a 
demand for every class of material. 
Sheetmakers and galvanisers have book- 
ings to absorb all their output for some 
time and business is still being placed 
in spite of the fact that only very in- 
definite delivery promises are obtain- 
able. Scottish sheet re-rollers and sheet 
galvanisers are experiencing one of the 
busiest times they have known. Tube 
makers are also exceptionally busy and 
have several months’ work on hand. 


* 


Cardiff.-— Production in the tin- 
plate industry in the week ended June 
3rd, covering only five daysfavas 64.37 
per cent. of capacity under the pooling 
scheme, and it is anticipated that the 
statistics for the week ended June 10th 
will bring the output to about 70 per 
cent. Export business is more active. The 
prospects for the next few months are 
also good and unexecuted orders repre- 
sent a total of 4,835,838 basis boxes. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but 
small premiums on the scheduled f.o.b. 
values are obtainable. The blast-furnaces 
are fully employed, and 94 per cent. of 
the steel furnaces are operating. The 
scarcity of scrap has been responsible 
for the temporary suspension of work 
at One or two units in West Wales. The 
sheet trade continues very active. 


* 
News from Abroad.— The slight 


recession On international! steel markets 
after the Whitsun holidays has now 
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been overcome. In addition to semi- 
products, for which there is a particu- 
larly keen demand from Great Britain, 
plates and sheets are urgently requested 
by shipyards and other consumers. For 
these and most other steel products 
official prices are easily obtained. The 
recent settlement of the differences be- 
tween the French makers and the 
Iweco, and the subsequent consolida- 
tion of the international wire-rod Car- 
tel has resulted in a very firm tendency. 
The Cartel has increased its prices by 
5s. to 10s. (gold) per ton. 


Inquiries from the Near East have re- 
cently increased and a further improve- 
ment is expected. On the other hand, 
sales to Scandinavia and the Far East, 
especially China, have diminished. 
Great Britain has been purchasing a 
number of finished as well as semi- 
finished products. 


The only important problem recently 
discussed by the Comptoirs was that of 
the quota accounts. In view of the sub- 
stantial differences between the quotas 
and actual deliveries of several groups, 
and in order to give those groups whose 
deficiencies are particularly large an 
opportunity of adjusting their position, 
the Comptoirs have suggested to the 
directors of the Cartel an extension of 
the financial year by six months, until 

39. 


> 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—The under- 
current of inquiry has been encourag- 
ing, and some producers have reported 
a rather improved turnover, though 
activity has not been general. It is felt 
that lower prices in the near future are 
improbable. Prices of raw cotton have 
been almost entirely influenced by vary- 
ing advices as to the future action of 
the Washington Government. There 
is further evidence of a loss of trade 
by the United States as a result of the 
Government’s action, Weather reports 
indicate that the new crop is making a 
somewhat indifferent start. 

Inquiry in the yarn market has ex- 
panded and spinners of American 
qualities have had a better week, though 
the general situation is still far from 
satisfactory. The ian branch is 


Progress 

port has come from the home trade and 
Government contracts. Stocks of light 
fancy materials in the retail and whole- 
sale establishments have been practi- 
cally cleared. 


* 


Jute (Dundee). — 
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Calcutta and Chittagong this season to 
June 30th will not exceed 9,100,000 
bales, or about 900,000 bales less than 
world requirements. The Indian jute 
mills are likely to need considerably less 
jute in the coming season, if the pro- 
posed restriction of output is carried 
out. Unless anything untoward happens 
to the new crop, an abundant supply is 
assured. Prices in Dundee have fallen 
to £21 10s. done for the full group 
of Daisee-2/3 for October-November, 
but the market has since recovered to 
£22, with speculative sellers more re- 
served. Only a small business is being 
done in common 8-lb. cops at 2s. 9d. 
and 8-lb. spools at 2s. 10d., with 10-oz. 
er hessians at 3i%d. and 8-oz. at 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THERE has been no definite trend in 
the commodity markets during the past 
fortnight, and prices have responded 
to changes in the individual markets. 
Wheat futures have fallen nearly to the 
1931 level, under the bearish influences 
of selling pressure from the Argentine 
and good crop reports. The cotton mar- 
ket has been influenced by rumours 
from Washington, but the view is gain- 
ing ground that lower levels are not 
probable in the immediate future. Deal- 
ings in tin were affected by the decision 
of the International Committee to raise 
the quota from 40 to 45 per cent. of the 
Standard tonnages. 


The weakness of wheat prices was 
mainly responsible for the fall in 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States from 
143.6 (December 31, 1931 = 100) to 
142.3 in the week ended on Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.— After falling back to 
£41 7s. 6d. the price of standard copper 
recovered and closed on Wednesday at 
£41 17s. 6d. per ton. The demand was 
adversely affected by the approaching 
quiet season, but sentiment received a 
stimulus at the end of the week by the 
favourable May statistics. 
showed a decline in world stocks by 
nearly 2,000 tons to 520,898 short tons, 
due entirely to a fall in stocks outside 
the United States. Other points were the 
high level of the extra-U.S.A. con- 
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on the week. As was expected, the 
International Tin Committee decided 
to increase the quota for the third 
quarter of this year from 40 to 45 per 
cent. of the standard tonnages. At this 
level world exports during this quarter 
(including 7,000 tons of outside exports) 
will reach 31,100 tons. This is about 
2,350 tons more than in the preceding 
quarter but still considerably less than 
the probable rate of consumption, 
which may reach 35,000 tons between 
July and September. In these condi- 
tions the pool may be able to sell a 
Certain tonnage of tin within the next 
few months, while tin prices are likely 
to rise to £230 before long. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—In the Lon- 
don market, the price of lead gained 
3s. 9d. to close on Wednesday at 
£14 Ils. 3d. per ton, while spelter 
closed 2s. 6d. down at £14 per ton. 
World production of lead, according to 
the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, rose from 159,969 short tons 
in March to 161,587 short tons in 
April, while the zinc output fell in the 
same period from 155,858 short tons 
to 152,491 short tons. In both cases 
production remained in excess of re- 
quirements, but sales in recent weeks 
have been comparatively small. 


Grains 


LIVERPOOL wheat futures fell on Wed- 
nesday to the lowest levels since 1931, 
wheat for July delivery changing hands 
at 3s. 11d. per cental. The surplus 
stocks resulting from last season’s re- 
cord crop, selling pressure from Argen- 
tina and favourable reports of the 
North American crops combined to de- 
press the market, which was, however, 
slightly stronger at the close. Plate 
shipments last week totalled 608,500 
quarters for the United Kingdom and 
“ Orders,” the highest weekly ship- 
ments of the season. A reduction of 
1,150,000 quarters between the first and 
second estimates of the Argentine 1939 
crop of maize was responsible for 4 rise 
in maize prices, and a steadier tone was 
also noticeable in the market for feed 
barley, but the demand for these cereals 
is restricted by the competition of 
exceptionally cheap wheat. 


Other Foods 
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at 23s. per cwt. At the tea auctions, the 
first offerings of the new Darjeelings 
met a brisk demand. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.— Large sup- 
plies of strawberries are now on the 
market and prices are steadily falling, 
while demand is still satisfactory. Good 
quantities of green gooseberries and 
tomatoes are also available in London, 
but demand for apples and oranges is 
well maintained. 


* 


Milk.— The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board. 
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Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .— After a period 
of rising prices, the linseed market has 
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eased in sympathy with the lower wheat 
prices. The balance of Plate linseed re- 
maining to be shipped is now estimated 
by the Argentine Ministry of Agricul- 
ture at 488,000 tons, against 535,000 
tons on May 23rd and 645,000 tons on 
June 10, 1938. Prices of Egyptian cot- 
ton seed recovered during the week and 
£5 17s, 6d. per ton has been quoted for 
new crop for September shipment. 
Linseed oil has weakened in sympathy 
with linseed by about 5s. per ton. 


* 


Rubber.— The volume of business 
has been small and the London market 
dull. Standard ribbed sheet closed on 
Wednesday at 8x%d., a loss of ved. per 
Ib. on the week. 


a 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Continued from page 674) 
Westburn Sugar Refineries .—It is 
proposed to increase the capital from 
£253,750 to £456,750, by capitalising 
£203,000 from reserve and distributing 
shares to holders as at June 21st in 
the proportion of four new for five 
held. 


ISSUES TO SHARE HOLDERS 
ONLY 


Allen W. G. and Sons (Tipton). 
—Issue of 81,700 5s. shares at par. 


Brynymor Steamship Company. 
— Issue to preference and ordinary stock- 
holders, as at June 5th, of 178,750 2s. 
ordinary shares at 2s. 3d. 


Calcutta Electric Supply .—About 
475,000 new ordinary shares of {1 are 
offered to stockholders registered on 
May 8th at par, in the proportion of 
one new share for £5 ordinary stock 
held, to rank with the existing ordinary 
stock for dividends in respect of year 
to December 31, 1939. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Shawinigan Water and Power.— 
The company will redeem all its out- 
standing 44 per cent. first mortgage 
and collateral trust sinking fund gold 
bonds, Series “ B,” on July 7, 1939, 
at 102} and interest. 

Victory Bonds (Four per Cent.). 
—The twentieth drawing will take 
Place on June 19, 1939. A list of bonds 
= . La be published, not later than 

y as a special supplement to 
the London Gazette. TT 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


recent experience companies; 
the 15 per cent. tax free dividend is, how- 
¢ver, maintained, jori 


On the other hand, trading profits of 
WHESSOE FOUNDRY AND ENGIN- 
EERING show a substantial improvement, 
from £136,320 to £166,112. Tea com- 
panies continue to show reduced earnings, 
though of varying degree of severity. Some 
companies, however, including BADULI- 
PAR, KOOMSONG, and TINGRI are 
maintaining their dividends. The report of 
AMALGAMATED PRESS, whose net 
profits amount to £408,720, against 
£492,614, refers to the effect of abnormal 
conditions in the paper industry on the 
trading results of the subsidiary, Imperial 
Paper Mills. GEORGE NEWNES record 
a comparatively moderate setback in profits, 
since the increased cost of paper and reduced 
advertising revenue have been in part offset 
by progress in other directions. Although 
there was a reduction in the volume of new 
orders in rate by ELEC- 
TRIC CONSTRUCTION was fully main- 
tained from the unexecuted orders brought 
forward. In consequence, total profits have 
risen from gone to £168,005. REVO 
ELECTRIC profits are about £23,500 
lower at £114,332, while higher taxation 
has further increased the reduction in net 
profits, but the 17} per cent. dividend is 
repeated. A fairly considerable setback is 
reported by FORSTER’S GLASS, whose 
pa are £60,770, inst £76,756. 
Y HOPE AND SONS, LTD., main- 
tains its former distribution, though total 
profits ts nee oo at £78,181, 
against £85,888. . ¥ again 
25 per cent., though total profits have 
from £119,338 to £97,592. TELE- 
PHONE ALS, whose shareholders 
will welcome the improved form of accounts, 
record net profits of £90,092, against 
. In 1938, total revenue of 
RITISH NORTH BORNEO (CHAR- 
TERED) fell from £414,883 to £383,464. 
while expenditure rose from £209,709 to 
£217,160, but the 4 per cent. dividend is 
repeated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Marston Thompson and Evershed.— 
Net profit for year to March 31, 1939, 
£122,219 (£138,376). Ordinary dividend 
15 > tax free, as before. To im- 

rovements £15,000 (£7,500). To contin- 
gencies £15,000 (£15,000). Carry forward 
£144,944 (£141,340). 

British Plaster Board.—Profits for 
eleven months to March 31, 1939, before 
N.D.C., tax and fees, £565,017. Trading 

rofit for year to April 30, 1938, £534,120. 
Fo reserve £96,670 (£66,739). Ordinary 
dividend 453 per cent. for against 
50 per cent. for year. The final of 25§ per 
cent. is paid on £41,492 more capital. 


forward £44,804, an increase of 
(asa. 


Amalgamated Press.—Profit for year 
to Feb 28, 1939, £488,358 (£545,113). 
For NDC £10,200 (£17,500). benture 
interest £69,437 (£52,500) erence 


dividends £315,000 (£315,000). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. To 
general reserve £50,000. Carry forward 
£183,427 (£161,707). 


Butterley Company.—Net profit for 
year to March 31, 1939, £146,105 (£173,654). 
Or tax free dividend reduced from 
8 to 63 per cent. 


Hick Hargreaves and Company.— 
Net profit for year to March 31, 1939, 
£46,087 (£37,296). Ordinary dividend 
5 per cent., plus 5 per cent. bonus, against 
5 plus 3 per cent. To general reserve 
£15,000 (same). To contingency reserve 
£5,000 (nil). Carry forward raised from 
£5,604 to £6,124. 


Shell Union Conversion Plans.—The 
Corporation is negotiating with the Morgan 
Stanley Company with the object of refund- 
ing its $57,427,000 of 34 per cent. deben- 
tures maturing in 1951 and $25,000,000 of 
3} per cent. debentures, due 1953. It is 
planned to redeem these issues through 
new 20-year 2} per cent. bonds. 


Great Western of Brazil Railway 
Company.— Gross receipts for 1938, 
420,858, or £19,697 lower than 1937. 
orking expenses fell by £35,096 to 
402,258. Net receipts £18,600 (£3,201). 
otal debit carried forward £224,568. 
Number of passengers carried increased 
from 3,163,203 to 3,267,634. 


Revo Electric.—Trading profit for year 
to March 31, 1939, £114,364 (£137,917). 
Net profit £68,852 (£101,065). Year's 
dividend maintained at 17} per cent. on 
capital as increased by previous year’s 5 per 
cent. capital bonus. To general reserve 

25,000 (£25,000). Carry forward reduced 

m £69,260 to £66,486. 


Decca Record Company.—Report for 
year to March 31, 1939, the first since the 
reo isation scheme, shows gross income 
of £62,365 (£43,606). Net profit £32,321 
(£15,080). A half year’s dividend to March 
31, 1939, is being paid on the new 10 per 
cent. preference shares. To general reserve 
£10,000. Carry forward £20,233. 


Primitiva Holdings.—At the meeting 
on Tuesday, Mr W. M. Codrington referred 
to increases of 6-2 per cent. in the number 
of gas consumers and 5-2 per cent. in gas 
sales. Negotiations for the renewal of the 
Primitiva Gas cammeny municipal contract 
after its expiry in 1940 are now proceeding. 


General Electric. — Net rofit, 
£17760" against £1,772,181. Ordinary 

ividend 10 per cent. and bonus 10 per cent., 
making 20 per cent. as in previous year. 


Metal Box.—Profit, after taxation and 
debenture interest, £316,368 against 


(Continued on page 690) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
SOUND POSITION 
INFLOW OF JEWISH CAPITAL CONTINUES 


The ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at the offices of the com- 
pany, 10-12 Walbrook, London, E.C. 

Mr L. Istorik (one of the directors) presided, in the absence 
of the chairman (Mr L. Braudo), who resides in Palestine. 

The joint secretary (Mr S. Costa) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and also the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts for the past year are in your hands, and I take it that 
I have your permission to consider them as read. (Agreed.) 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 


We are meeting at a time when the future of the country in 
which your company’s activities are concentrated is being very 
widely discussed. His Majesty’s Government, after long con- 
sideration, has framed a policy which it believes should be imposed. 
This action on the part of the Government has given rise to con- 
siderable controversy, in which I shall refrain from taking part. 
What is important to state at the present moment and in this 
place is that the Gevernment’s new policy has not been acquiesced 
in by any of the parties concerned. I feel certain that the political 
vicissitudes through which the country is now passing will not 
hold pp the work of construction and development in which this 
bank plays so important a part. 

Under the circumstances you will appreciate that your directors 
have had to give careful consideration to the policy which they are 
to follow in conducting the affairs of your bank, in which a very fair 
part of Palestine’s total banking business is concentrated. I am 
very happy to be able to say that, considering the adverse circum- 
stances under which we have had to carry on our business, we have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with either its present state or its 
results. 

As you will see from the accounts, the figures on both sides of the 
balance sheet have grown. Contrary to our experience of last year, 
when there was a fall in deposits, the year 1938 has brought us an 
increase of over £400,000. The anxious days of September, 1938, 
interrupted this upward trend for a few weeks only. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT FOR FUNDS 


In spite of the difficulties prevailing in Palestine, Jewish capital 
continues to flow into the country, and I may inform you that this 
movement of funds has, at the time I am addressing you, not yet 
been interrupted. We have also been able to find some additional 
employment for our funds. It is only natural that under the pre- 
vailing circumstances we have scrutinised our outstanding accounts 
with particular care, and have made provision accordingly. I am 
glad to be able to say that we are satisfied that, short of entirely un- 
foreseen events, the bank’s business is, and remains in every respect, 
a sound one. 


LESS SCOPE FOR REMUNERATIVE OPERATIONS 


Gratifying as this may be, the fact remains that there has been 
less scope for remunerative operations than during previous years. 
With the fall in total foreign trade figures from twenty and a half 
millions to sixteen millions this is not to be wondered at. Taking this 
into consideration, as well as our increased provirions, to which I 
have just referred, and the increased burden on our expenditure 
account, brought about, among other things, by the necessity to 
protect the safety and security of our offices and our assets, and you 
will well understand that we have not been able to maintain our 
level of profits. 

The unexpected sensitiveness of short-dated gilt-edged securities 


by the price movement of these securities and by our scrutiny of out- 
standing debts and the prevailing state of political unrest have in- 
duced us to increase the amount of this year’s appropriation to con- 
tingency fund. 

DIVIDEND DECISION 


In the circumstances, and taking all these things together, your 
directors have felt themselves confronted with the necessity of recom- 
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mending a total dividend, subject to income tax, of 6 Per cent, on 
the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares, as compared with lay 
year’s 10 per cent. An interim dividend of 4 per cent. having already 
been paid, this means a final dividend of 2 per cent. | feel sure 
that shareholders will agree with this policy of the directors, which 
follows the lines of reasonable prudence, 


THE INVESTMENTS 


You will have seen from the accounts that the investments other 
than gilt-edged securities, which in past years have appeared in our 
balance sheet in one item, have now been split up into several items, 
It has been thought that some more specified indication of the 
nature of those investments might interest shareholders. | should, 
perhaps, add that by far the larger part of those investments in 
various companies and subsidiaries consist of marketable securities, 
and that due provision has been made for differences, if any, be. 
tween their book value and their market price or estimated value. 


CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY 


As the cultivation of citrus fruit is the country’s staple industry, it 
is proper that I should say a word about this industry. As you will 
have noted from the directors’ report, the season which has just 
ended has brought a crop very largely in excess of that of the 
previous season. This crop has been marketed, in spite of the con- 
siderable difficulties caused by exchange restrictions in many Conti- 
nental countries, at an average price not appreciably below that of 
last year, and the aggregate met amount received by the growers has 
therefore been about 30 per cent. larger than in the previous season, 
a most gratifying additional contribution to the country’s balance of 
payments and national income. 

Crop prospects for the coming season are fair, as far as can be 
judged at this early stage. While there is nothing yet like a com- 
plete and satisfactory marketing organisation, certain steps have been 
taken in the direction of consolidation and closer co-operation. 

Together with the whole country, your bank has passed through 
a difficult year ; your directors believe that on the whole the share- 
holders have reason to be satisfied with the way in which both the 
country and the bank have emerged from this troubled period. 


COUNTRY’S REMARKABLE RESILIENCY 


If proof were necessary of the country’s remarkable economic 
resiliency, to which allusion is made in the directors’ report, I may 
quote the fact that the bank’s affiliation, the General Mortgage 
Bank of Palestine, Limited, with assets amounting to about 
£3,000,000, has never yet had to write off any loss, and this record 
has not been marred during the year 1938. No doubt further diffi- 
culties are ahead, and, so long as a really satisfactory solution of 
the political problem is not found, this is bound to remain the case. 
Even so, the experience of the last three years justifies your direc- 
tors in their firm attitude of confidence in the future. 

I now beg to move: —“ That the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1938, as circulated among the shareholders, be 
approved and adopted, and that the payment of interim and final 
dividends both on the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares amounting 
to 6 per cent., less tax, for the year ended December 31, 1938, be 
and the same is hereby sanctioned.” 

The report and accounts, together with the dividends and appro- 
priations recommended therein, having been approved and adopted, 
a vote of thanks to the general manager, the officials, and the staff 
for their services was passed. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of the Antofagasta cored 
and Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 13 
instant, in London. 

Mr A. W. Bolden (chairman and managing director) said that he 
was afraid the result of their operations for 1938 must ok 
disappointing to the stockholders, as they had been to the Do 
They regretted that under all the circumstances, and especial! 
with regard to their general financial situation, they had bees 0 
to pay only 1} per cent. off the arrears of their cums 
preference stock, which left them in the position that as at June 
next those arrears would amount to 19} per cent., 
four years. work- 

Their gross receipts were £750,874, against £884,153; the wo - 
ing expenses were £558,834, against £570,696, and the net rote 
were £192,040, against £313,457, a drop in net receipts eat 
38.73 per cent., or an amount which would: have provided <3 
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cent. on the cumulative preference stock and, say, one-third of 1 per 
cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock. 

To the net earnings of the railway and waterworks of £192,040 
there had to be added the dividend received from the Andes Trust, 
£100,000, income from Bolivia Railway bonds, £16,657, and other 
amounts, making a total of £487,661. After meeting interest on 
debenture stock, the 14 per cent. paid off arrears of preference divi- 
dend, loss on exchange, etc., they had a total available balance of 
£128,780, which they recommended should be carried forward. 

In conclusion, the chairman dealt with points raised at the 
previous meeting by a stockholder, who advocated, inter alia, the 
distribution of reserves to pay off arrears of preference dividend and 
a 1 per cent. dividend on the ordinary stock. The stockholder had 
intimated that he again desired to propose that, but he (the chair- 
man) maintained the views expressed last year, that it would be 
lacking in financial wisdom not to get rid of the liability for redemp- 
tion of debentures first. (Hear, hear.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


PRIMITIVA HOLDINGS, LIMITED 
STEADY PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





IMPROVED GAS POSITION 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of Primitiva Holdings, 
Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at Winchester House, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Mr W. M. Codrington, M.C. (the chairman), having referred to 
the resignation of Mr P. Ashley Cooper as chairman of the company 
owing to pressure of public work, said:—The figures in the profit 
and loss account of the Holding Company resemble closely those for 
the preceding year. On balance, the available income at £81,021 is 
within £200 of the figure for the previous year. This has enabled 
us to provide for the service of the preference capital, put £10,000 
to reserve, and to recommend a dividend in the Holdings Company 
of 34 per cent., less tax. 


PRIMITIVA GAS COMPANY’S RESULTS 


I would like to deal with the accounts of the Primitiva Gas 
Company, which is our principal subsidiary. The profit and loss 
account shows that Buenos Ayres revenue, at par, increased by 
some £35,000, and that this increase in revenue was offset by an 
increase in the exchange losses and taxation. After making the 
necessary allocation to depreciation and a transfer of £20,000 to 
contingencies reserve, the profit available for dividend enabled the 
Gas Company to pay a dividend of 2} per cent., free of tax. ‘‘ Loss 
on exchange,” which is entirely outside our control, is a dominating 
factor in determining the remuneration received by those who sub- 
scribed the money which provides the City of Buenos Ayres with its 
essential gas service. 

The number of gas consumers increased by 6.2 per cent. during 
1938, while the sale of gas went up by 5.2 per cent. Some eight 
years ago the imposition of increased customs duties in the Argen- 
tine forced us to manufacture our own cookers and bath heaters in 
Buenos Ayres, and since then, in order to meet various demands, 
we have developed four basic types which, by varying the burners, 
grills, etc., give a range of eight different cookers. 

Recently a new demand for what is called a “ streamline ” cooker 
has become evident, and our workshops manager is consequently 
re-examining our manufacturing programme with a view to simpli- 
fying and standardising our types, and if possible producing them 
at lower prices. As a result we plan to reduce our series of cookers 
to only two basic models with interchangeable parts. One of these 
basic models can have either two or three burners, and the other 
three or four burners. With the addition of thermostats, automatic 
lighters, etc., we can have six or seven lines which we hope will 
Satisfy all the requirements of our market. Models of these stoves 
have been made and passed both by our laboratory and by our 
testing committee. We hope to have these new cookers ready for 
sale towards the end of the current year. 


RESEARCH WORK 


Last year we told you that the use of refinery gas had led to 
modifications in our coal gas manufacture, and hence to changes in 
the characteristics of our tar and tar oils. This had given our scien- 
tific control section some problems which, however, had been solved 
m an economical way. I am pleased to be able to say that no further 
troubles of this nature have been experienced. 

In our chemical section both the bulk movement and the profits 
obtained were very similar to those for the year 1937. This side of 
the company’s activities calls for close co-operation between research, 
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Production and salesmanship; and this has been developed in our 
organisation to a high degree. We continue to receive tributes to 
the high quality achieved by our Acaroina sheep dip, both from con- 
sumers and also, which is perhaps even more striking, from com- 
petitors. 

Our scientific staff continue to do good work for the company in 
many directions. Apart from the routine control of all gas-making 
materials, by-products, gas manufacture, and combustion 
characteristics of our gas, they are also charged with submitting 
to scientific examination all designs for appliances evolved in our 
workshops. 

The Province of Buenos Aires Gas Company and the Buenos 
Aires Industrial Supply Company, which are our other subsidiary 
companies, both contributed to the revenue in the accounts 
before you. 

Summing up the year’s work, we may say that progress has not 
been spectacular. Rather it is a tale of steady development in the 
face of difficulties, and I believe you will appreciate that the fact 
that we are able to maintain the dividend at 3} per cent. is something 
of an achievement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


And now with regard to the future. The Primitiva Gas Company 
has been approached by the Gas and Naphtha Committee of the 
Hon. Deliberative Council to discuss with them the conditions under 
which that company will operate after the expiry of its present 
municipal contract in 1940, and negotiations are proceeding with a 
view to finding a solution satisfactory to all concerned. 

You will have gathered from my remarks to-day that we are 
giving a really efficient service to the public in Buenos Ayres. We 
have the technical and financial ability to give this good service to 
many more people, but the contractual conditions under which we 
are working to-day do not make large extensions attractive. This 
fact will, of course, be pointed out to the committee I have 
mentioned. 

It is difficult to speak with any assurance about the probable 
trend of our business during the present year. So far as exchange 
prospects are concerned, I am bound to say that the prospects of 
an improvement are not encouraging. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Wm. CORY & SON, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Sir Arthur C. Cory-Wright, Bart., chairman of the company, 
presided, on the 15th instant, at the forty-third annual ordinary 
general meeting of Wm. Cory and Son, Limited. 

The Chairman said that net profits for the year ended March 3l1st 
amounted to £764,310, a decrease of £13,000 compared with the 
previous year. After transfer of £100,000 to investment reserve 
and payment of a dividend of 20 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
stock, a balance of £998,549 remained to be carried forward to the 
credit of next year’s account. In spite of the vast and increasing 
expenditure on defence measures, it was not until the first three 
months of 1939 that improvement in the coal trade showed itself, 
particularly from abroad. There was a demand now for substan- 
tially the coal output of the country. 

The working of the Coal Mines Act had greatly improved, and the 
machinery set up under it was now “run in.” If it was accepted 
that the regulation of the coal trade of the country in this form was 
necessary, then it could be said that it was being applied with the 
minimum inconvenience and cost to consumers and was achieving the 
main objects for which it was introduced. While the company’s 
tonnage in the home coal trade had suffered owing to reduced 
demand, it had enjoyed its full share of the trade available. The 
shipping subsidy had been reintroduced and the company had placed 
orders for three new ships which would have to find at least a part 
of their employment in continental and near trades, where the 
subsidy would be earned. 

The company had had a satisfactory share of export trade. It 
was hoped that the Anglo-Polish Agreement, which had worked to 
the advantage of both countries, would be renewed at an early date. 
The work of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the cost of coal distribution continued and it 
might be some months before its report could be expected. 

The company’s oil section had again shown expansion. The sides 
of the business operating in services and materials quite apart from 
coal and oil had all contributed their quota to the total profit yield. 
The company’s interests abroad had given excellent returns. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


1,080 MILLION 


The sixth annual general meeting of the Milk Marketing Board 
was held, on the 9th instant, in London. 

Mr Thomas Baxter (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —I think I can claim with some confidence that the report and 
accounts which we are now discussing provide the best record of 
progress that has yet been issued by the Board. The report shows 
that in 1938-39 there was an increased turnover in every branch of 
our activities. There was an increase in the number engaged in 
milk production; an increase in both the volume and value of milk 
sold; an increase in the total volume of liquid sales. There was also 
an increase in the production of quality milk and in the consumption 
of milk in schools and, above all, in the average pool price paid 
during the year. These results, to say the least, form a very grati- 
fying feature with which to start our review to-day. 

The total volume of milk sold was 1,080 million gallons, an 
increase of nearly 69 million gallons, or 6.8 per cent., over 1937-38. 
The whole of this quantity of milk has found a market. One of the 
biggest problems which the Board have always had to face has been 
to keep pace with the ever-growing quantity of milk which they 
have been called upon to market. In the solution of that problem 
lies the great advantage of collective marketing through a central 
organisation. It relieves the producer of any anxiety of being unable 
to find a buyer and of having the milk left on his hands, an evil 
which characterised the methods of milk selling in many instances in 
pre-scheme days. The scheme guarantees and finds for old and new 
producers alike a market for their production. 


SALES OF LIQUID MILK 


Four years ago the production of milk passing through the Board 
was 980 million gallons, so that this year’s production of 1,080 
millions shows a substantial increase of 100 million gallons. Now, 
the most significant factor in this connection—and one which has 
not yet been appreciated by milk producers generally, or by the 
public for that matter—is that almost the whole of this increase of 
100 million gallons has been consumed in the liquid market. Our 
sales show that liquid milk consumption has risen during the period 
of four years from 665 million gallons to 763 million gallons. Since 
the liquid milk market is the only remunerative market for milk 
producers the importance of this development will readily be under- 
stood by you. 

In the utilisation of milk for manufacture there is further progress 
to be reported. We have again realised higher average prices per 
gallon. We have used every endeavour to market more milk in the 
higher categories of manufacture so as to bring better returns to the 
Board. I find that, compared with four years ago, we used 56 per 
cent. of the manufacturing milk for butter and cheese, whereas this 
year only 49 per cent. has been so utilised. In the same period we 
have increased our sales of milk in the higher-priced categories by 
44 million gallons, 


THE CREAMERIES 


As to the operations of our 15 creameries and depéts distributed 
throughout the country, they now do work of a varying character. 
Some of them supply the liquid market, others are concerned largely 
in manufacture of butter and cheese and milk powder. Every effort 
has been made to equip the creameries in order that each product 
can be handled efficiently, and that the results shall be of real 
assistance to us in our negotiations with the manufacturers of milk. 
The board’s creameries have been a real strength to the producers’ 
collective marketing arrangement, but there is still a great deal to 
do before we can be satisfied with the utilisation of milk and its 
by-products in manufacture in this country. 

It follows that with better marketing there has been a substantial 
increase in the total value of milk sold by wholesale. During the 
year there was an increase of £5,292,000 over the amount realised 
in 1937-38. The total amount realised for the year was £52,613,790 
—over a million pounds a week. Four years ago, on the lesser 
quantity of milk referred to, we paid our producers approximately 
£40,000,000. ‘This increase is gratifying and is reflected in the pool 
prices for the year, which on the average are 13.15d. per gallon, 
compared with 12.77d. per gallon in the previous year, an increase 
of .38d. per gallon. 


VALUE OF COLLECTIVE MARKETING 


The fact that this average pool price was the highest paid to 
producers since the beginning of the scheme—and that in a year of 
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difficult trading conditions—is, I believe, a practical illustration of 
the value of collective marketing. Having in mind the problem; 
which have had to be faced, I have no hesitation in saying that had 
producers marketed milk this year on an individual basis, there 
would have been, in spite of increased costs, a serious fall in prices 
and a measure of disorganisation, which would have created uncer. 
tainty in the minds of producers and a setback to the whole industry, 


The milk scheme is now helping to provide this industry with 
better herds, better conditions of production on farms, and a con. 
tinuing supply of high-quality milk efficiently produced. I want to 
stress the fact that pool prices have improved by the expanding 
liquid market and the markets for high-category manufacturing 
products. 

We are looking carefully at all charges incurred by producers in 
the transport of milk, and systematic investigation has taken place 
throughout the country on collection charges. 


The general expenses account, as might be expected, shows a small 
increase on last year to meet the greater volume of business trans- 
acted through the Board. However, the ratio of expenses to the 
quantity and the value of milk sold through the scheme is slightly 
less than in the previous year, and again works out at less than one- 
tenth of a penny per gallon, or less than 1 per cent. of the sales 
during the year. 

It is pleasing to refer to the increase in the production of quality 
milk, and I do not think that it is sufficiently realised throughout 
the country to-day the effort made by milk producers themselves to 
improve the quality of the commodity which they sell to the public. 
It is a record of national importance that, during the year we are 
now reviewing, 42 per cent. of the nation’s milk supply was from 
accredited, tuberculin-tested or attested herds. An impetus was 
given to this improvement in production when the Government’s 
long-term policy, as foreshadowed in the White Paper of July, 1937, 
was announced. 


PRODUCER-RETAILERS 


The total quantity of milk sold by producer-retailers during the 
year increased by more than 13} million gallons over the previous 
year, notwithstanding the fact that there were 1,489 fewer producer- 
retailers operating during that time. At the same time, the average 
levy payable by producer-retailers was reduced from 1.45d. per 
gallon in 1937-38 to 1.17d. per gallon in 1938-39. I am glad to 
see that the producer-retailers are retaining their share of the retail 
trade of the country. 

There can be no doubt that the scheme has benefited producer- 
retailers considerably. The average levy paid by them during cach 
of the past four years has consistently followed a downward trend, 
undercutting has been practically eliminated, surplus milk kept off 
their market, and retail prices improved in many areas. We have 
set up a Producer-Retailers’ Advisory Committee to the Board. 


When we met this time last year we did so immediately following 
a very serious drought and we were faced with its consequent adverse 
effect upon milk producers. Failing agreement with the buyers 
representatives, we sought arbitration for an increase of 4d. pet 
gallon in the price of liquid milk for each of the months of June and 
July. The “Consulted Person,” Sir Stephen Demetriadi, awarded 
an increase of 4d. per gallon in the price of liquid milk sold in July, 
and the retail price of milk in all districts was correspondingly 
increased at the request of the distributors. 

Last year the Milk Industry Bill was presented in Parliament. We 
were in agreement with the main proposal providing for the payment 
of quality premiums, subject to certain minor amendments. We 
agreed because we felt that there is likely to be more benefit accruing 
to the industry generally as and when standards of production at the 
farms are improved. On the other hand, we were obliged to show 
quite clearly that producers would not approve of the provision 
which suggested the setting up of an independent milk commission. 
I hope that our criticisms are regatded as constructive, and that 
when the details of the proposals are they will be directed 
more in line with the feelings and the wishes of the great major! 
of the producers in the industry. 

Our relations with the distributors and manufacturers, who fom 
such a vital link between the producer and the consumer, continv’ 
to be very satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED 


GREATER PRODUCTION ACTIVITY 
INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The twenty-third ordinary annual general meeting of the Vene- 
zuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E. (the chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his address said:——I am sure that it is your wish that the 
meeting should record our appreciation of the services rendered to 
the company by Lord Bearsted, who was chairman since 1924 and 
who has tendered his resignation as a director of the company, to 
take effect from December 31, 1938. He felt compelled to retire 
owing to the increasing calls upon his time in other directions. 

I will now review the profit and loss account, and in so doing 
must ask you to have the exchange factor clearly in mind. On the 
credit side of the account the first item, oil proceeds and value of oil 
stock, shows an increase of £1,150,000, being £6,450,000 for 1938, 
compared with £5,300,000 for 1937. This increase is largely attri- 
butable to the greater quantity of oil produced and sold. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURE 


Turning now to the expenditure side, we find marked increases in 
1938 compared with 1937, This general increase is due to the 
greater production and adverse Bolivar exchange and also to the very 
considerable additional labour costs. Drilling, production and field 
expenses are £3,406,000, against £2,440,000 in 1937. 

In continuation of the policy adopted in recent years, a further 
addition of £250,000 has been made to the exploration and general 
reserve, bringing this to a total of £1,000,000. This reserve, as you 
are aware, has been created as a provision against the cost of ex- 
ploration and development work carried out by the Venezuelan Oil 
Development Company, Limited, our one-third participation in 
which now appears in the balance sheet for the first time at 
£535,000, representing our share of the expenditure to December 
31, 1938. 

With regard to the various increases which took place in our 
expenditure last year, apart from the normal rise associated with the 
highest annual production in the company’s history, these increases 
will have come as no surprise to you, in view of the exchange factor 
and the warning as to special costs which the chairman gave you at 
our last meeting. A large proportion of the increased expenditure 
is brought about by measures designed to advance the welfare of our 
employees and to contribute to the betterment of conditions on the 
fields generally. 

In view of our very much increased expenditure, it is fortunate 
that we were again able to increase our output last year and to find 
a ready market for it through our association with the Royal Dutch- 
Shell Group. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


As regards present operations, our intensive development carried 
out last year, including the bringing into production of the impor- 
tant new Bachaquero field—from which regular production was 
commenced in August and shipment of oil in November—resulted 
in our building up a considerably increased potential production. 
This has enabled the development programme to be decreased, and 
we are at present operating a total of six strings of tools, compared 
with 12 strings at the date of our last meeting, and here we may 
look for appreciable economies. 

As you will have seen from the report, more than half of our 
Production continues to be derived from the Lagunillas field proper 
and more than one-quarter from its northern extension at Tia Juana. 
Even with the advent of the new Bachaquero field, these proportions 
are being approximately maintained, since, although the potentialities 
of Bachaquero are considered to be on a par with those of Lagunillas, 
We are adopting the policy of not exploiting new territory on a more 
intensive scale than is called for by sound technique. For this 
reason all drilling has now been suspended at Bachaquero and the 
field is being produced at a relatively low rate from wells situated 
some distance from the shore-line, in order to avoid any undue 
depletion of the gas pressure, the conservation of which is so neces- 
sary for the purpose of ensuring the largest recovery of oil under 
the most economic conditions. 

_ We are continuing actively with our policy of searching for addi- 
ional reserves of productive territory, both in the form of extensions 
‘0 existing fields and new areas. 

Our production during 1938 was about 15 per cent. above that 
for 1937, After this increase, which of course represents a greater 
Proportional rise than the general growth of consumption, the 
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present year is intended to be one of consolidation rather than of 
further expansion. Your directors are of the view that for the 
present a policy of maintenance of approximately last year’s produc- 
tion rate is desirable rather than further expansion, which would 
necessarily involve additional heavy expenditure and would hardly 


be justified in the light of present conditions in the oil industry and 
generally. 


RELATIONS WITH THE VENEZUELAN GOVERNMENT 


With the desire to maintain our position, we are working in the 
closest collaboration with the Venezuelan Government, with the 
object of assisting that country to play its full part in the progressive 
expansion of the oil industry, and to do so under conditions which 
carry out the Venezuelan Government’s sound and firm resolve to 
improve the conditions of its people. Only by such collaboration 
can we successfully attain our common objective, and the Venezuelan 
Government can be assured that we will do all in our power to this 
end. 

For several years past the total crude oil production of the world 
has been in excess of the total concurrent demand. This surplus 
crude oil has served to increase the stocks held by the various 
operating companies, and while it is logical to have somewhat larger 
stocks than previously, in line with the increasing magnitude of the 
oil industry and in view of the uncertain conditions maintaining in 
the world, care must be taken to ensure that this tendency is not 
overdone. 

In the case of last year, an important feature was the fact that 
the world’s oil consumption, which in previous recent years has been 
increasing on average by some 8 per cent. annually, showed no 
appreciable increase in 1938 as compared with 1937. It is even 
possible that there was a slight decrease, the doubt being occasioned 
by the fact that reliable statistics regarding Russia are not available. 
This pause in the upward trend of oil consumption is all the more 
noteworthy in view of the large quantities of oil products which have 
recently been absorbed by various Governments in connection with 
their re-armament programmes. It can only be accounted for by 
the general uncertainty created throughout the world by the political 
conditions which we have recently been experiencing. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 1s. 7d. per share, 
less tax, making a total of 2s. 3d. per share for the year ended 
December 31, 1938, was approved. 


W. J. BUSH AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
MR J. M. BUSH’S SPEECH 





The forty-second annual general meeting of the shareholders of 
W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, 
at the Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr James Mortimer Bush (chairman and managing director) 
said: —I indicated at our last meeting the probability of a decline in 
our profits owing to the war between China and Japan, the civil 
war in Spain, and the political unrest in Europe. This last condition 
became more unsettling during the latter part of the year and is 
still continuing. The various restrictions controlling international 
trade in many countries remain in operation and have been extended 
to one of our Dominions. 

Contraction in markets combined with foreign Government export 
subsidies has resulted in severe competition in several important 
chemicals which we manufacture, causing a reduction in selling 
prices, but with no fall in the price of raw materials. Our research 
department is constantly engaged in the investigation of new pro- 
ducts, and the sales of some of the chemicals which we have recently 
commenced to manufacture are, in spite of handicaps, increasing 
satisfactorily. 

Owing to the conservative financial policy we have adopted for 
many years, we are well placed to stand up against a period of trade 
depression. The item of goodwill, trade marks, etc., which originally 
stood at £132,115, has now been entirely written off and our general 
reserve exceeds in amount the nominal value of the ordinary share 
capital. 

The balance of profit, available after deducting depreciation and 
making provision for income tax and National Defence Contribution, 
amounts to £139,093, and the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent. for the year will leave a balance to 
be carried forward of £114,093. The unsettled conditions in America 
during 1938 have caused a decline in the profits of our subsidiary 
companies there, but they possess substantial surpluses. 

It may interest shareholders to know that it has long been the 
custom of the company to grant to Territorials an annual holiday 
in addition to the period of leave necessary for camp. During both 
these periods employees receive their full pay. (Hear, hear.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 
STRONG POSITION OF HOLDINGS 
MR CHESTER BEATTY’S REVIEW 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Selection Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, at the hall of The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, Mr A. Chester Beatty (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The net profit 
for the year ended March 31, 1939, was approximately £202,000, 
as compared with £364,000 for the preceding financial period of 
fifteen months. After adding to the net profit for the year the 
balance brought forward, and deducting provision for taxation and 
reserve, there is a balance of £307,309, out of which the directors 
recommend payment of a dividend of 9d. per share, less income-tax 
at 4s. 8d. in the £. This will absorb £115,639, and will leave a 
balance of £191,670 to be carried forward. 

The balance sheet shows the investments at £3,138,000 and cash 
at about £670,000. The total value of the quoted investments at 
current market prices continues to be in excess of the book figure, 
and at March 31st last that total was higher than at the date of the 
balance sheet a year before. 

The chairman then reviewed the company’s various interests and, 
continuing, said: — 


CO-OPERATION AMONG LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCERS 


I referred last year to the desirability of co-operation among lead 
and zinc producers. In September last an association of the prin- 
cipal lead producers outside the United States of America was 
formed for the purpose of adjusting production to the current needs 
of the market, and it has already been successful in effecting a 
considerable reduction in stocks, In the case of zinc, the recent 
announcement of an increase in the zinc duty in this country was 
accompanied by an undertaking by the Empire producers to 
endeavour to reconstitute the International Zinc Cartel, with the 
object of achieving more stable market conditions and reasonable 
prices for the metal, and it is to be hoped that this attempt will 
meet with success. 


SEARCH FOR NEW PROPERTIES 


During the year under review we continued the search for new 
mining properties. As I reported at our last meeting, we are par- 
ticipating with Union Corporation in an arrangement with Western 
Holdings and also in certain options over mineral rights in the 
district to the south of and adjoining that company’s property. 
Recent developments on Western Holdings ground have been of an 
encouraging nature. The business is still in the speculative prospect 
stage, however, and a great deal more work is required before any 
reliable estimate of the probabilities of the area can be formed. In 
the area adjoining Western Holdings, prospecting work of a pre- 
liminary nature is im progress under the direction of Union 
Corporation. 

We have been engaged also for some time in the investigation of 
gold properties in North America. The work has not as yet reached 
the point where any conclusion can be drawn as to its probable 
outcome. 

I should mention that all our expenditure in the areas to which 
I have referred has been covered by debits against the current 
profits. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF PRINCIPAL CONCERNS 


In a general review of the principal concerns in which we are 
interested, a particularly satisfactory feature is that the companies 
are in a good financial position with liquid funds available to enable 
them to face the exigencies of these uncertain times with confidence. 
They ali continue to operate profitably, but at a lower rate than they 
did a year or two ago, when the prices for their products were 
higher. Consequently, shareholders will realise that our income 
from investments may perhaps be further reduced in the current 
financial year. Our interests, however, are in healthy active busi- 
nesses, which should benefit from any improvement in trade, 
and, given a much-desired improvement in international rela- 
tions, we may look forward with confidence to satisfactory 
returns on our investments, and, I hope, some profitable ventures 
in new businesses. 

Resolutions approving the report and accounts and the dividend 
of 9d. per share were passed ; the retiring directors and auditors 
were reappointed, and at a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
the share capital was converted into ordinary stock, transferable in 
amounts and multiples of ten shillings. 
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MILLARS’ TIMBER AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The annual general meeting of Millats’ Timber and T;. 
Company, Limited, was heid, on the 9th instant, in London. 

Mr James White, LL.D. (the chairman), said that, bearing the 
troublous times vividly in mind, he confessed that he was agreeabl 
surprised to find that, although they had not made so good a sah 
as in 1937, they had still made a reasonably satisfactory one. 

The profit which they had to deal with was, however, only £27 599 
less than was the case for 1937. Looking at the accounts = a 
whole, the view which he personally took was that the financial 
position of the company was stronger to-day than it had been for 
some years. Taking the liquid position of the company and its 
subsidiaries as a whole, their fixed assets stood at £503,706, while 
their net floating assets, after deducting all liabilities, amounted to 
£734,164, which was a very good index of the liquid position of the 
company. 

The profit-earning capacity of the Philippine Com was 
thing which they could never predict with absolute cee. a 

In Australia, where the major part of their capital was invested 
their chief difficulties were those of rising costs. The increase could 
in time, so far as their local trade in Australia was concerned be 
passed on to consumers, but even so there was a time-lag. With 
regard to the export trade, however, they had another set of circum. 
stances. It was there that the long-time factor came into play, 
They were not selling for immediate delivery; forward contracts had 
to be made and tenders submitted a considerable period before 
acceptance, and the fulfilment of those contracts might extend over 
many months, and unless they know what their labour costs of 
production would be long-term contracting was severely hampered. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight, like 1937, had been a good 
year for their machinery company, and up to the present trade in 
its products continued to be good and, if nothing unforeseen hap- 
pened, they hoped to have another successful year. 

Although from the generally unsettled political conditions through- 
out the world they might meet difficulties in the future, as they had 
done in the Past, they were to-day better prepared for any emer- 
gencies, and in a position to take full advantage of any improvement 
in the political horizon and in international trade. 


ading 


NIRMALA (JAVA) PLANTATIONS AND 
LANDS COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. HILLIERS ON CONDITION OF THE 
ESTATES 


The annual general meeting of the Nirmala (Java) Plantations 
and Lands Company, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
5 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr Walter Hilliers, the Chairman, said that the year’s profit, less 
debenture interest, etc., was £10,051. The preference dividend and 
24 per cent. already paid on the ordinary stock absorbed £5,089 and 
£5,855 was carried forward. Under all the circumstances an addi- 
tional dividend was not thought advisable. The satisfactory price 
realised for rubber, 9.60d. per pound, was largely due to forward 
sales. It should be remembered that the export duty in the Dutch 
East Indies for 1938 was about gd. per pound higher than in the 
previous year. Tea had shown a fair profit. 

The meeting was later than previously because he had paid 4 
visit of several months’ duration to the Dutch East Indies and had 
only recently returned. A considerable portion of his time there 
was devoted to the company’s business, including a thorough 1- 
spection of the estates, and he was well pleased with the result. The 
rubber fields compared not unfavourably with any well-managed 
estates in that part of the world. The tea also was in quite satis 
factory condition, and even the rather old gardens on the original 

Division were better than might have been expected: 
They were not immune from occasional attacks of helopeltis, ° 
root disease, but necessary measures under expert advice were alway° 
promptly taken. The same applied to rubber. 

On the areas replanted under the Rubber Restriction Scheme th 
very best material had been used, and they promised well. He was 
satisfied also that they were working economically. 

He hoped there would be as little interference as possible with 
Restriction Scheme. Only then could it bring the benefits 0 Pi 
ducers and consumers for which it was designed, and towards wht 
the industry had already given useful co-operation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 10, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £9,342,000, against 


ordinary expenditure of £18,888,000. Thus, | 
including sinking fund allocations, the 
1939, is | 


deficit accrued since April 1, 
£119,826,000, against £84,629,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


34,000) 35,912) 1,427 1,346 
42,008) 47,363, 3,379) 5,352 
19,400 19,330, 820) 1,035 


61,408) ened 4,199 6,387 


: a 72,197; 


| 1,235, ... 


73,827, 2,395, 4,138 
159209, 7,750, 14,750 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£166,527 to £2,556,403, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £9,711,000 to 
about £8,406 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(& thousands) 
Nat. Sav. Certs. "300 
P.O. and Teleg. -- 1,000 


“Gtedit seneeees 1B 


1,345 


The te issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to June 10, 1939, are shown 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 233,036 
Inc. in balances... 57 


Ordinary Rev. ... 114,260 
Gross borr. 119,883 
Sinking fds. 1,050 

Net borrowing ... 118,833 


233,093 233,093 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
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| Notes Issued: 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 14, 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Govt. Debt ... 

Im Circin. 494,951,865 | Other Govs.” 121510 
In_ Banking Securities  288,131;125 
Dept. ... 31,335,196 | Other Secs. 43,193 
Silver Coin 810,582 


526,287,061 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Secs. 


Other Secs. : 
Discs, etc. 
Securities... 


£ 
116,261,164 
5,631,795 
22,952,307 


28,584,102 
31,335,196 


465,729 


176,646,191 176,646,191 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
ioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Other Deps. : 100,296,915 
Bankers ase 296. 
Other Accts. 36,399,320 


136,696,235 


‘ | Compared with 


Amt. 
Both Departments [June 14, ore 
1939 | Last | Last 
Week | Year 


| 
| 


494,952, — 3,419'+ 9,215 
22,079 + 3,678 + 10,522 
100,297,\— 327,— 8,765 
36,399 + 295 — 6,847 


653,727 + 228+ 4,125 

17,871\+ 38+ 31 

415,407, + 2,115 +101057 

5,632;~— 2,169—- 49 

| 319\+ 2,859 

4+ 803 

5) — 100514 
| 

31,801 + 3,424 + 9,728 
j 


20°0%| + 18%) + 5°3% 


350%! + 1:7%)+15-4" 


¢ Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 
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(£ millions) 
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5,100 
13125 


7,061 
7,061 


1,164 
1,795 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
ee 


NOTS—The latest 
Baypt, are May 27th ; Aue 


slavia, Latvia, New 
South Africa and Sw 


U.S. FEDERAL. — BANKS 
aCe eae ay Yan Yaa 
‘ 6, 18, 1 


Settlements, Java, Jugo- 
Poland, 
eden, of June 10th. 


2,581| 2,580) 2,580 
16,976, 17,030 17,274 
4,123) | 476 4,438 


7,904 so ges 10,953 3|10,101 
9277 11,475 b u8i6 11,743 
16,976 17,03017,274 
F.R. © 85-3% 85: 4% 85: 3% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 

Treasury COMBINED | 
950, 15,892, 15,987; 16,027 
2,707| 2,857] 2,864, 2,868 
6913 6,986 6,936 
s. | 3,224. 3,610 3,506 3,498 


Monetary gold stock 
gold stock ... 
Treasury and Nat. Bk 


Money in circulation... 
Treasury cash and de- 
_Posits with F.R. Bks. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million 8's 
~~} June } May | June | June 


Totalgold reserves .. 9 6450: 5 6456- 6 
Total ills discounted... 
Bills bt. in open mkt. . 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 


| 


Reserves to notes 


FEDERAL RESE RESERVE ‘REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


ane | AS | rd | May 





8,334 8,071) 8,125, 8,126 
a 13,714 13,548 13,554 


6,252 8,190) 8,476 8,449 
~ 2,575, 2,707, 2,702 


14,589 16,660, 16,955. 16,965 
5,248, 5,247) 3B 8 


rar 





BANK OF FRANCE. — Million francs 
tx wal May 7; oe) a 


| 1938 | 1930 |g 1939 | 133 1939 
- (55,808 92,266 92,266 | 9 
1907| 9,804) 6,783 "orass 
726) 726 
ats 3,355) 3,512 3,468 
358, 845 








sae 10,000) 10,000, 10,000 
- 40,134 re (20,577 |20,577 


5,575, .— 3eN 5,470 
4,206 4,46 


| 
100235 123744 seaatiss 287 

000) 4,189, 5,59 
5,890 0 16,405 17,721 
bo % 64° 3% 63°7% 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million Paper pesos 


| May | Mar. | | Apr. | ~ May 
15, 31, 15, 15, 





ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 1939 1930 
Gold at home.......... | 1,307, 1 938 1,224 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. 39 67, = 80 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119! 119) 118 119 





* bee 
Treasury bonds ......... 398 =. 397, Ss: 397 397 


Notes in circulation ... | 1,108 1,129 1,123. 1,120 
Deposits : G | "136 176171) 167 
374 394 «413, 408 


| 241 poo 119 —s-113 


" NATIONAL | BANK ‘OF BELGIUM 





Million belgas sti 
~ | June | May | June = 
Gea ASS 1938 | 1039 | | 1939 | 1939 
teeseerereensserecess 086) 3,151 3,153 
Silver and other coin.,. 51 50 51 51 


Foreign anaes etc. 742; 477 569| 639 


Bills and securities...... 867 987 866, 822 
iduaens ensaceidistiisiecn 94 112; 134) 55 
Not mrLrraas 4141 4,483 4,469) 
es in — b y 4,438 
Deposits: Govt. ...... ll 8. 34 u 
Other steee _| 254 133!__—:157|_—183 
NATIONAL B. BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
) May | Apr. _ May | May” 
31, 30, 23, 31, 
Gold holdings pr? 1939 Doe P00 
Oldings ......... s 006 006 
| Balances abroad and | * 
foreign currencies . 815 855) 834) 774 
Discounts and advances 961) 988 981; 1,023 


—- to Treasury | 3,495) 3,441| 3,441) 3,441 
IABILITIES | i 


eo... circulation ... | 2,350 3,166! 2,301) 2,331 
i Sight liabs, and deposits | 


3,996 eaeel on 3,427 
gold to sight liab.| 
Anotes ............ ‘31. 9°, 31- "5% ,31- “8% 31: ‘3% 


~ $ Amended figure. 
__BANK OF + CANADA. —Million $’s 





| June | May | May | May 

» a b oe oe 

ASSETS. 1938 | 1939 |. 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 213-8 239°5 245-2) 240-2 
Gold coin and bullion | 181-6 206-1) 205-9) 205-6 
Sancedideccteds 173-2) 164°7| 166-8; 166:7 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ...... 154°9| 166-5) 166-8 166:2 
: Dom. Govt. 73:2; 32-0 28-6) 24:2 
ered banks ... ack 207-8) [ or 205-4 


and 
it liabilities ... 51°3°. 57:8% ‘60-1 1% '59°7% 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


| May ; Apr. 3 May | May 
31, 15, 23, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin & gold bullion} 34- 25| 40: 86 40-86) 40-89 

Net foreign exchange | 15-36) 18- 63, 15-65) 15-69 

Home bills discounted | 10-54} 12-03) 12-96) 12-94 

Loans and advances ... | 12°61! 13: 30) 13°34) 15-69 


Notes in circulation ... | 48-30] 53-65) 54-54) 52-75 
Sight | 


accounts, of which... | 32°95) 37: 32) 35:08) 38-8 
(a) Government... | 17:54, 22-48, 20-98) 21-13 
(b) Bankers ...... | 13-01) 12: 46 11- 70) 15-08 
Reserve to current 
__ liabilities _............ (61°1% 65°4% 63: ‘0% 61: 8% 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
June | May | ded | June” 








} & | 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620 -4.1128-2,1128-2 1128-2 


F corres; s 2100: 92110: 62123 -8!2096- 
at ee 22:6 90-5 87-7, 87: 
Inl. bills and home loans |1466- $1273. 41293. 0/1303: 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 429: 6 631°1| 632: 5| 


636° 
ABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |2156- 5 2216: 32226-22177 
Sight deposits : Govt. | 231: 1) 38°6| 67:6, 42- 
Other (1043: 1) 954-0} 95941068: 
Cover to sight liabs. ... |(74°1% 1 89°: 3% , 87-5%'87-5 


__ BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


7 
7 
5 
4 
‘9 
9 
2 
% 











May | Apr. | May | May 

21, 13, | 20, 
Com ttm, coal Baia Seital Seiral eres 
. | +2) 2 ° 
- Other | 38-9} 31:9 41-3 43-9 
Spec. for. exch. fund ... . | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 
a and advances | 498:6 483-4) 452-5) 449-0 
Government bonds . 9703/1481 -1.1356°2)1510-2 
Agencies’ accounts 118: " 188-6 182: 8 198-4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ _ 1713 gata. 6,1992° 5199-1 
a Li 111-3} 192-6) 1 Eel it? 


seasee 


i 15, 
1938 | 1939 | | 1930 

79-14) 63-24| 62°16) 62°16 

13-54 15-12) 14-67, 14-24 


‘52 20°91) | on 20-50 
5 181: 5114 65 168: 21 


35| 27:36 
7°52 9:29 7-84 





~ 
a : 
wr 


4 


| 
| 
| 
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———— 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
| June | “May | May | june 


5, 26, 2, 
| 1938 19389 | 1939 1939 
444 444 





nces abroad......... 32) 119) «10196 
Sterling securities ...... | 761) 595, 595 595 
Indian Govt. rupee | | 

eecccscccsccces | 32d 373| 373 373 


Investments ............ 68 69,6 70 
Notes in circn,: India | 1,738 1,808) 1,776 1,789 
Burmia.............0000 i 78; 111); 102 103 

| 179 149 «Ill 116 

5 eee | 134 117, 155138 


vasssssesses 56°6% 50°2% 501% 50-0% 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


Million _. 
‘May Pr. 1 pr. Ma 
| os. | | “e . 
| 1938 1930 939 1930 
ee | 312-2\ 310-71 310-74310-7 
DEBUG sncsccosesensancosees | 405-8 406-3) 406. 7 $406 -7 
Discounts ...........0005 | 345-9 305. 3) 204-2) 311-3 
Public departments ... | 656°8, 760°6, 758:7 727-0 
Other debit balances ... | 679-2, 841-0) 898-2 979-1 
LIABILITIES mt 
Notes in circulation . - | 805-8 828-8 828-5) 836-8 
Public departments ... | 556-4 507-0' 477-7 453°8 
a | 968-11165-9 1253-5.1350-2 


N.B.—Market value is: + 434-5 million rials. 
+ 397-5 million rials. 


NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 
~) June ; May ; June ; June 
13, | 15, |°5, | 12, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
«. |1481-2)1209-5/1209-5/1199-8 
20-4) 17:4 18:0 19-1 
8-5; 11°5) 11-6 11-5 
say " 2:7 2:3 
330- q 214: q 209 - 207-0 


ABILITI 
Notes in circulation ... | 916- 8) 1036: 2 1033- 9) 10i15°5 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 139:0) 51:4) 36-1) 38-2 

(6) Other... | 809-8) 388-4) 400-3) 405-6 





BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
ae June May May June’ 


ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold 





SURNIUED vctnnkecscetace ‘0 147-7 147-7 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 228-0 141-1 138-6 139-6 
Funds provisionally in 

gold, not in gold res. | 64-8 88-7 88:7 88-7 

orwegian and foreign | | 

Govt. securities ...... | 113-7, 145-9) 146-0 146-4 
Discounts and loans ... | 104°9, 138-1) 149-2 150-4 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 432-7) 455-9 457°6 450-1 
Deposits at sight ...... 190-7) 181-6) 187-4 193-1 
NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE?+ 
Million Cz. kr. 
June | May | May | June 
e 1. sb eo 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
TOD siccaestisnocdeceretc 2,651 1,892 1,854 1,842 
Balances abroad and 

foreign currencies... | 353 840 812 803 

Discounts and advances | 3,702) 3,052, 3,041 3,124 
LIABILITIES } | 
Notes in circulation ... | 7,810 6,229 6,291 6,263 
Cash in circ. ae 401 397-397 
Deposits ..........+.+4+++- | 588 750 664 = =799 


+ National Bank of Bohemia and Morav i ia, Prague. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 
| May | May |; May May 
mm 1-331 27, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold and gold exchange 16,776 18,447) 18,577 18,662 
Clearing and other for. 


| 
exchanige,. vesceseceeenes | 2183) 1,369} 1,353 1,269 
bills ...... 6,475; 11,504 11,428 10,869 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 1,952) 1,581, 1,582 1,577 
‘coun lennes on erodes se 4,663) 4,663) 4,664 


Secs. participatns. > 31 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 30,208; 39,254, 38,873 38,948 


sight liabilities... | 11,503 10,384 10,717 10,614 
Long-term liabilities... “3,407 | 5,146, 5,140) 5,061 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 





Million trancs 

bw | May | May | | ae 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 19390 
Gd aoa an nanan - (2835 62471: 62471. $2471 5 
‘oreign exchange 5 66-4 
etc. . 23-0) 172-5| 55-8) 36:1 
Advances ...... 21-5) 32-0: 33-0 28-8 
Securities .......00000.. | 95° u 93-9; 93-9! 93-9 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . |1501-811747-8 1736-9 1698-5 
Other sight liabilities... /1847-5'1236-8 1137-3/1148-1 


N.B.— Equalisation Fund and assets 
are 538,583,653 


G | 444 44 
UPEE COIN ....eseeeeee | 602, 657/662’ 605 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


$$ ————— 
from 
Monts ot may | “Wensisy | Yay 


15,\June 1 15, | June 14, 
1938 | 1939 pe poms 1G) pone > | les | 
i 


Number of ee 
working days: 26 (| 26 % | 139 138 
i | | 
2,853,182 2,410,446 — 15-5 dunt 549,288. 15, eee 13,830,472 
172,562, 174,938, + at 4 36,494, 35,946) 975,60 943,857 


a 311,262 318,626) + 2-4 66,191 66,367, 1,719, et 1,703,448 


3,337,006 2,904,010) — 13: 0/733, 185 ares el oe 16,477,777 


PROVINCIAL 


eck ended | Ap apie 


} . octitintertinesif 
June 11, June 10,) June 11, | June 10, 
RA | 1938 "| 1939 | 1938 "| 1939 
a ee a ee eR Bn t 
No. of working 
days :-— 26 


BIRMINGHAM 9,982 
BRADFORD ... 3,218 
5,857 
3,422 
4,047 
2,991 
22,434 
40,088 
6,705 | 
N 2,091 | 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,487 


Total: 11 Towns 105,322 
DUBLIN i 


s | 6 | 137 | 136 
1,644 2,042 | 55,976 | 54,998 
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124,606 ly 
223,913 218,355 
| 13294 | 36,780 | 35,372 

11,981 | 11,480 

_26,604 | 24891 


ene 
S28 
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MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


June 8, June 9, June 10, June 12, June 13, June 14, June 
| 1939 be 8 1939 , ay ot 1939 


% % % % % 
2 2 2 2 2 


| lg il llig Ulyg—3, lly 34 
23 23a5—5q 


L 
1-11, I-i'g iit, ii 


ll ll 
| Bigg tse ea 
lo-1 


Irving Trust Company cabies the following moncy and exchange rates in 


‘ork :-— June 15, May 17, May 24, May 31, Jute? June 14, 
Pe Be Pang 


lly Ll, lly 


yy 


June 17, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of of the day's | business) 


eeptnnatn Nea 


oo < June 9, ‘erty salou ais pate cin | June 14, | June? 


pert | 1939 ms 1939 |” 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939" 


| 
4°362;/4-68l5— 4° 6814— 68 Ss 
+ af és, Ss, et Peat 1 Oe 


2) 0854, 685, 
+-oPat- ee - ‘ ie 687g 4-6915~ 4-605 . * 4-69lp- 


695s) 69 
124-21 21 117655 17659 seri 7 * r7659o1 1765e-%5, 176i ty "116502," 
3 27 -51-6 58 27 50-56 
se eee. 85,9 88156-8815) 6- {8815;¢- 
92-46 89516) 89316) 895, 
| 89-05: | 89-05; | 89-00: | 89-05; | 89-02 
25-2212 20-76-78 '20-76-78'20- "77-7920. 75-79)20. 6-78.20 76-79 
375 | 540-555 540-555 [540-555 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
12-107 |8-78-80 a ee ee “80-82 '8-80l,- 8-8]- 
821)! 1 
20-43 Met ee 66-69 11-65-69 11: Pa 
e lo6519' 61-66 (6012-6519 60!>-651p) 61-66 61! 
t18d. LTe-the [ITie-ths| ITig=15yg LT g-l5yg 172; Te 
51s 5139 
te [ithe [1456 1434-15 [1434-15 1h 43,-15 1459-15 
16) 
6-7 | 6-71 | 6-71 | 6-71 | 6-7 
Ping® | Why | lye | 2tho* | Zig 
[20°17-  [20-19- 2019 gO 20:18 


24g 24g 24g) 

17-13h | 17-13h'| 17-13h| 17- 3h ‘| 17-131" i713 
4 117e (2) | 117e (2) | 117e@) 117e () | 117e (J) | 17e () 
T51d. (1712-1819 1712-1812 1712-1812 1712-18) ww 17!p-181) 

17-38 2614- 2614- 26%s- (2614- 2614- 2614- 
oie lu 271 2 27) | op 271 les ar a 2714] 274 
nq’t’d | Unq’t’ nq’t’ nq’t’ nq’t’d shite 

Manila, Pes.... | $25 -66d.'2571¢-Llig 257 16-Llig 257 6-11ig: 25716-1116 /257) 6-11)6 2579-1! 
Moscow, Rbis. me 124°825g- 24-825g- '24:8214- [24-8254- |24-8254- 24 B15. 
Sie ee _ 8219 83. ss 6 


Usance : >: TT Rio de Janeiro, pesuine eve. * Sellers, t Pencs 
Poa. of local currency. : Par 8- rr ee since devaluation on February |, 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. ©. Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
-. (g) a rate is sis ee h) a © remittance rate ame 
inporters. : Rate yments to Bank gland, or account Cont 4 
of on de ) N Nominal. 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of 
une 9 1 June 15, 
London on Exch. J , ve 3 1939 


Helsingfors, M. .....++.- ° 22653-2271, 22655-22714 | 22659-2271, 
sahah te. ‘ { 42\4*m =| 421 g*m 
ee eeeereeeeeeee e 7 42°45) 42: 45; 
intblsnaatines 110-1101, | 110-1101) 
. 2354-241 2354-2414 
1361)* 
m . 2459-251 
Warsaw, Zl......ccces0000- | 48°38 2453-2514 
Riga, Lat. eee eeseeees 25°22\9 j 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei...........- . 7 | 650-670 
Istanbul, Pst. ee eeeeeeores 
Seti Rats is naseeone 370-400 400 
-1834 
19-83-95 
19-35-45 
ee |e 
1315;9-141jg | 1315;6-14116 | 
1 Spo | 8-77-82 
#21-824, | “2zesig © | 22he-e | 22he-% 


(Sight). * Sellers. oe ts per unit, of local 
17, 1934. Race 
koruna devaluation on February 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
June 9, Tf dae | is a June 15, 


1939 | 1939 1939 939 1999 
Per £ perk | Peek | Perk | Fe exh | Perk 


ee 


| tebe nies tens | ae tS o | 2 ne 


a4 lee 9 
wee, 6) 1719-1516) 1 me atigrThae, 18-16 Be Z : 












EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended June 15, 1939 


















































NEW YORK - ie 
Sr =— pee ee 
June 8, | June 9, | June 10, | June 1 From | Bullion | Coin | ; 
— 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | : os ok a 4 sae | oin | To Bullion Coin 
| | wees led alae ke ee 
¢ 15, Pe ee en | GoLp £L £ | | 
1” Cents | Cents | Cent | British W. Africa...... 180,515 2 GOLD Ra IS 
comm) See | Cents | Gertisc! Seeing | GEM, | South Africa 2. apenre | Sekipindie ....... | 3500 26716 
i> * | 46876 | 4685;6 | 468%, | 46812 | 46855 | 4685: | See nes essensees 176,476 Finland ............... Yee... 
68 , oie _foehis es | 468% | 46812 | 46856 | British Indien mee Netherlands oe | cpents 1 ae 
Big. «9S 1 2: ¢ 16 | 2°65 | 2-659 | 2-656 | Ni 592 France ...... ssa 25,715 573 
be 117: 17-0234 17:00 117-0112 Bigee 636,174 | Switzerland............ "591 16,659 
a's : 75 Beg 75-2612 Pe oee es 201 73: oo} 22°3ae | a 29, | United States......... ‘4,227,756... 
5: ‘2614 | 5: 2614 4 | 5-261 —_ 
wig 40:09 '40-11 40: 12 40-11 40-11 my 3,449,084} 8,553 | Total* ......... 4,259,227 37,151 
09; b . 2 \20: . Ll 20-92 20-9} } e ILVER | 
on Pea : 3-54° 23-5312 23-532 23.54 25-34) Sone Eire .. | 6500 | Aden and Dep....... | 3,370 
0-555 Kr. . (24°12 24-11)o 24: Allg 24:12 24-12i9 124-11)9 | Briti Africa sin 6,632 British India ......... 4,821 
1. Athens, Dr. .......cssesees | 0-857 0-857, | 0-857g | 0-857g | 0-85% 0-8575 South Africa Be nee Norway .........c.0e08 1,562! 
821, Montreal, Can. $ e+ 99°915 99-840 99-875 99-810 99 | Tones Sa ee ake | ENED onesies — 
66-65 lohan, Yen sessoseee 27°33 27°32) 27-32) .27:32, 27°33) 27-33 P . , 216 | Hungary ............... 2,160, ... 
oes + (83-50 [13-00 [12-90 12-75 12-75 12-75 | BeguAl eveeseevecnens | 3,725 | Liberia «.........s100. + | 7,000 
661) secsescesees 29°06 (29°06 29- 06 290 29 j pt tone 40,849 | United States ......... | 87,180... 
= Rio Miles? cov. =e | 5:35 5:35 [5-30 [5-30 | 5-30 — ssdeeetinddliadanaie 
a crt oe 32,861] 63,333 | Total® ......... | 98,772] 10,481 
#15 j . memtest (SSC -- — sostnpnanemnnerpsinrnpien os 
i Usince: T.T. * Nominal. + Official * “Including other countries. 
gt 
19- 
24g I 
. t C 
tt nvestmen 
o-18!) 
4. 
m4 TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
nye BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
8154- | Gross Receipts, | Aggregate Gross Receipts. OO . 
82 | week rr mo ll | 23 weeks = Grose Receipts Agnregate Gross 
A SE — x for Week Receipts 
Pe aT a Name 8 OS ienisenieresiglieiesa A Rneckausaiage 
ae _ alfa a3 | ae i ‘i ~ 1939 | + or — | 1s 1939 + or - 
or Sit etitretmncntninmnnmiintmicnnedes . 
coller ai Vea 3) my | ine | i | 1939 Rs. 3 ‘ Rs. 
——|| — ——— | Bengal & N. Western | 8 (May ml 12,66,79€| — ee 66,85, 323\- 7,51,292 
L.M. & S.— steele | -Nagpur ...... 8) 31) 32,64,00C| +1,20,582' 1,83.60,000 +12.54,770 
I san a eevee) 589 a 163, 540 1,129° anes id 6131 ial 27,294 Bombay, Bar. & Cl. | 8 | 31} $38,49,000|— "56,000 2,15,20,000 — 7,37,000 
BR a ccaknas 523, 514) 234, 748 1,271 10220 10606, 6,360 16,966) 27,186 | ee Mah... | 7 | 20) $24,42,000) + 1,59,385 1,19,74,000| + 7,62,014 
L. & N.B. (a)— cal ‘ ra ll eal aiged nal aia a | S.Mndian w.sscssvseee | 7 | 20) _$15,66,777) — °78,476 °77,14,258 — 1,41,475 
‘ ol yicscccs 344 337, 258; * 939, 6,658 7,326 5,921, (13,247, 19,905 | + 11 days. $ 10 days. 
OF cocdaents veeee| 233) aa 71\ 213 446 4,309 4,399 2,582 6,981| 11,290 | CANADIAN 
See diseeed iinenea as m 109) = SS! 4,314 4,516 2,617 7, ay 11,447 | il: ee od ae ee 
ass . a | Canadian National .. 3,478,384) + 340,640. 75,970,393) + 3,775,334 
a i909 oon] $1 St aie 6713 1309, 756 2125, S838 Canadian Paci... | 22 lamdt 52 2,392,000 + 112,000 53,846,000 + 423,000 
m = ee eR LE NN aS i 
5) Total rook) eg SOUTH ve ame na AMERICAN 
io 1938 lone ssveeees 1587, 832 434 1266 2,053 28041 (24256 15,194. 39,450 eS —rens nr nt — 
ceesescecscores Port =F 1756, 3191 STIOS 23817, 15,654 | 8878 67,376 Antofagasta ........... 23 june 11) fi9.seo 7 a“ 380 ‘ 304,290 — 85,200 
‘ dina as ey 99,300 + 7,901,300 + 464,100 
=H a Weck ended Jue 10 snore : | “ $1,421,000 + seaee 7 Se } 355:000 
4 i i > 3 + l, s + 55,000 
a CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS B.A. and Pacific...... | 49 10/4 "*£88,151 + 8,498, 4,426,120 + 22,019 
; —_—— Seen me $1,924,000, : tepee 114,977,000 4 $74,000 
15 cen is fiteat i B.A. Gt. Southern... | 49 June "| * 119,355 aes 131882 47 132.368 — 277, 541 
M.S. N. ectern | Sout + 121; y 1,177,000 
: —raemaie Wye —\—z7—]— emcees tol: sd tegen: bees aeteens sskes 
4 umuia ures SE th et ea” i > + 63, 
; Gross firet balf 1938, over 4 & £ £ Ceneral Acgentine .. | 49 * isiaes + 29.832 5,953,715 + 16,335 
5 first half 1937 .......... wir yeaa, | ~ 789 | - 938 [- 318 | — 105 | Central Uruguayan. | 48 a4 <ignaasi+ 8,335 8,192,554| + + Po 
7 Goret second half £193 aeons — 2,423 | -1,812 |- 926 |- 54 Leopoldina ..........+. 23 10) Ms lor . oe 36,577,000 — 518,000 
6 ° | po } > j ’ 
ove it 1938: — 1939, Mexican Railway... | 22 | x 314,800 + 41,100 7,277,200 + 309,500 
2 weeks to June 11, 1939... | — — 207 | a 167 | e397 | Nitrate .20.c0-eceeee y i— ° 1 . = 1,747 
4 poset Seely gurde Sra a , a United of'Hiavana' | 49 June 10 “Ki7o16— "608 1,1069461— 54,303 
. Weekly decrease, Ist — 4 — 8:73 + 6-82 + 1: * Converted at Se 12 pesos to + Receipts in Argentine 
oc Latest week ompres a 1998....| + 142 | + 107 | + 105 |} -— 16 pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rat . (d) hee in enneapen 
Rare — ee average ane ye = currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rats.” 
nent. ——— 2880008 Set eteeesesee-esese¥ees ned ‘ce = + ae pa 





Gross Receipts, week ended Agaregate Gross Receipts 
wee” oa 


(4£"000) 









1939. weseeseneesesenserees| 2° 5 0-4 2-9 43-4 9:9| 53-3 
G “Stee Ce ereeeeeereseeeees 3-3 0:3 3:6 45-1 9-8 54-9 
1936, srrerveseosentasasseree| S2°Q 84 | 20-4 | 203-4) 199-6) 403-0 
Grea S****se0eee sovvee) 11-5 9:2 20-7 210-0 230:0 440°0 
7 32:5 71-2 703°7 | 910:7 | 1,614:4 

6 36: a L 3 711-0 | 928-1 | 1,639°1 


5 

— 484) 968,000 | + 4,676,000 

#7} 23,000 | + 873,000 103,931,000 +231823,000 
————a — 

3,000 | + 1,474,000 | 125,083,000 | + 14,260,000 

wy 3,714,000 17,443,000 | + 6,333,000 

2 $1,671,000 | 63,967,000 | + 4,180,000 

4 : + 6,108,000 





SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


Transit Receipts... “ 21 21 [May 31| 





y 311 _ $461,500 — 45,2001 3,884,800! —_ 27,200 
+ 11 days. 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


ities Sialndin Year 
Week ending June 10, 1939, before pooling ...........+.+. 5$i,700 ~ f 600 
Tote], 50 weeks to date ..........sese0 decceesssceccecocosccscoes 28.566,000 | + 338,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ......... eosee | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, I ae cemice 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. ipoeeee year to June, 1938, after pooling .. +» | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
London Transport ransport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. 42,120,179 | + 742,250 


MONTHLY 7 TRANSPORT & ee RETURNS 


S| af Receipts for Month | Aggregate Receipts 
Company & | Ending abatement a — 
= i 














1939 +or— | 1939 [+e 
eet | | 
ee y f { of 
tine Navigation’ 4 Apr. 30, Gross Arg. P. 33,3811 949 +. 125,581 
Argen viga’ P: ge 645,341) 2,056, 
Mexican Light and 
—— bagcteds 4 |Apr. 30, Geow $576,223 - — 98,11 eer 581,618 
$89,75 411 479,815 
Peruvian Corpn. . » May 31 Gross 55,431, — 13,107 726,081, a 153, 321 
Si Tractn. .. 8 ‘May 31, Gross 1 


sece00 - 


10,000'— 2, 6,000 
Suez Canal ........+ 5 eg = Gross ot a 7" 3,884,800; — 217,200 
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ue 
a 
js 
ee tren pcre renee pene ra 
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bd ages ap. wl 
RRC ELE RE RPE CS OAT 
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eye 78S 
Batt, PIS re tg 
pabevbatrad hy om 


o- - ————— —_——__——; 


Name of Mine and | Tons Output | es 
Group Milled | Fine 028.) “Vaiue 


Anglo-American | £ 
258,754 
302,208 
313,281 | 
138,757 


149,966 


prings 
. African Land and 


Central Mining— 
Rand : 


‘ 23,355 | 172,987 
Cons. Main Reef ...... 


Modderfontein East.. 
New Modderfontein. . 
Nourse Mines 

Rose Deep 


General Mini 


ng 
Van Ryn Gold | 61,100 | 
West Rand Cons. ...... | 210,000 : 


. Working 
'Working : 
” Costs I tT ofit Costs 
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TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for May 1939 (on basis of £7 8s. Od. pee fine poy 





Name of Mine and 
Ton 


£ £ s. 


143,249 | 115,505 
143,685 158,523 
| 152, {671 | 160,610 
86,953 | 51,804 


89,665 | 60,301 


Vogelstruisbult 
Rietfontein Cons 


UH ODOR INH 
DOkOr TRUK hw 


ther Mi 
Glynn’s Lydenburg... 
New Kleinfontein 


3,702 
117,403 


Tons ae Output Working W 
Milled on Estimated | Profi | “cortite 


-8 | Johnnies Group Total /1,093, 


,500 | 14,8 
29,800 | 4,570 
51,500 | 8,181 


~— 
Costs 
| Per Ton 


a) oe tae 


Value | Costs | 


25,531 
27,316 


22,119 | 17 
13,509 | 19 


| 500,701 | 18 


124,791 /211,821 
85,263 | 113,411 | 
90,001 | 44,673 
40,786 | 4,271 
99,603 | 56,686 


20,741 | 5,700 | 32 4-2 

21 | 109,626 | 75,479 be 19 6 

| 33,877 538 19 $3 
31 | 60,424 | 50,538 | | See | 2 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to cotal dividend, unless marked 


ke ae *Int. i 
or | roe | ™ E 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 679) 


Transvaal Gold Output and Native 
Labour, May.—Gold output : Witwaters- 
rand, 1,057,352 fine ounces ; other districts, 
26,491 fine ounces; total, 1,083,843 fine 
ounces. April, 1939, 1,017,182 fine ounces. 
Sets eee am cake cee 

mines, 322,699 ; coal mines, 16,821 ; 
re 339,520. 
Newall .—Trading profit 
(18325). N profit £13,999 7 28m) 
et . 
Grainy dividend on “A” and - 
shares 10 per cent., as sheen ° oibans 
down jigs, etc., £2,017. forward 
raised from ee to £11,504. 
Foundry and Engineering.— 
to ee 31, 1939, £168,444 
mid investment reserve £5,000 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


Year 


Profit for 1938 £76,973 (£109,373). Ordia- 
ary dividend maintained at 4 
Carry forward £74,709 (£71,831). 


eres and Co 
CaO aos ates after £36,011 March. 31, 193, 
191,342 after 6 deprecation, against writing down 
© provident fund Ftd 
(10,000, To special provision for 
ax, nil re a Ordinary dividend 
reduced from t. Carry = 
ward £122,032 (£118,305). - 
a of r British West Africa.—Profit 
for 31, ae 10, £42,878 
60,106). "Oedinary dividend reduced from 
to 4 ae cent. 
and Paton.—Net 


aartore March 31, 1939, £162,890 
et tax free dividend 4 


mat to cent. oan 
Cirosi2. ’5 per £114,931 to 


Aeronautical and General Instru- 
ments.—Gross for year to March 31, 
1939, £40,263 077). To depreciation 


*Int. ORE Se 
tFinal able | ¥ 


% % 
5t | 10 
Zist} 4p 


& Seas 12¢ | 18 
nvst. |(d)7!2t\(d)10 
a | $7t | $10 


6. ¢ 3 
bs 


Ese. §§ 
<a< 
me 
2 


| 
ig 
bene 


R 
g 3- 


§ 


-:+ BEE 
$32 SS; 
Peo 


‘3 ig 


illiams (Samuel) . 12 t-. 
_UNIT_ TRUSTS Pence 


3, 2,500). To tax £10,454 (£7,200) 
Re ic ol ‘(25,217 5217 (£16,060) Wein ol off 
Prcneral reserve 76,000 (£14,000). Senay 
dividend raised oe a ee Cay 
the increased capital of £150,000. 
forward raised om aoe 760 to £2,015. 

Hall and Company.—Tradi 
for Im to ro March 3, sft ach 
9 ghee earned for E 


Cary Tore 


rae Hetton 
to March 3 
Goon Whey 
101,165 , 
Siidend 5 per ae 


Ltd.—Trading for year 1 
Mann 31, 1939, sedans 321). - 
and N.D.C. 29,000 E3400 ee 
before. Carry tlhe wy rd ‘aes F higher at 
£59,679. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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eeProft| | Appropriation t Gaidaiine 
king Balance | ,, After | Amount ||“ Beriod Last 
mts Year from | Payment | Available | Dividend aac xt 1] Year 

on Company Ending | Last | 5; for | fn A es | nee 
¢, Account — . oa | Prefce. , ) Deprecia- Forward Net | Divi- 

e Interest | Aameeee Amount | Rate | tion, etc, | | Profit | dend 

y Mee eT ae oe ae 

5-8 ae 
10: Breweries £ £ 6 cis £ 7 

r Marston, Thompson “ ee 263,559) 32,815| 144,944)| 138,377 i5¢ 

Financial Land, 

; British North Borneo Co. 148,805) ‘ 74,710| 109,374 4 

0 Hyderabad (Deccan) .......++ 30,159) 1,000}  6,759|| 28,679) 34 

; Wool Exchange, ¢te-, Invest. 64,649 26,629} 8,395/| 51,345) 4 

3 Iron, Steel 
— Allen (W. G.) and Sons... 23,862 10,629} 5,750} (a) (a) 

: Barrow Hematite Steel ...... 68,033 50,000| 18,033]! 100,158) 23 
ee Charrington, » etc. 86,113 24,775| 29,538|| 72,146) 174+ 
. Partridge, Jones and Paton... 277,821 a 170,512|/ 251,916 64+ 
. South Hetton Coal ...++++++++ 169,184 95,490) 44,694|| 128,583, 5 
3 Stanton IronworkS — ...+..0+. 945,156 220,488; 492,122) 459,602 10k 

42 Whitehead Iron and Steel .. 279,012 me asAie| 422,874; 35 

Oil 

$3 Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields..... 488,578 104,270; 150,808 || 326,456) 124 
os “ Shell” Transport, etc. .... 6,795,794 bed eee 20+ 
+ Rubber | 
et Khota Tampan ....e.ssesssees 528 co 528|| 3,957, 24 

Sungei Krian .......ssseseesees “a 29,102|| 20,332) 12} 
Tanah Datar ....s:.-seseeeees ’ 8,070 1,738} 2,908|| 12,542, 124 ie 
tked Tjiliwoeng Java ........++e0+0 118|Dr. 37,283 (Dr 37,283 | 183, Nil 4 
Shops and Stores | Pt 
Benson (J. W.) sscesscesseeenee 173,109 w- | 143,943|| 39,168] 7} 
a Tea 
open ttaree 1,300 5,160, 18,748} 10 
B icctatitiecseane . : 
oa Baduipar aowichaienaie 2,000 8,227|| 11,978 10 
a BE BenmURS vinccocsssacosvonestitt 3,743, 4,075 9,313 Nil 

% i-~Chardwar .......0+-+++ 484 120|| 3,202, 5 

5 wal 3,250, 12,802|| 19158, 15 

8 Benth <casecscpeesehnicesiediiogs 3,865, 3,467) 19,051! 20 
A Dihtindidl.....:iss.ccvassboussiene 7 7,084 6,320 a 

i MME. Eastern Assam ......0sc0eceenee 31,349|| 34,843) 1 
‘e eee | 1,304 3,307] 5 

6° 1,200) 5,176|| 13,612; 15 

; 2,805,  3,937|| 10,360 Nil 

‘. 1,520, 2:256|| 6,117, 10 

4* 4,250 3,995! 16,641 5 

a we | 659\| 2,372) Nill 
sh | + 8,936'| 7,668 «424 

* 2,500 6,834 13,810 174 

* 2,250, 4,910/ 20,319 10 

% Telegraphe & ‘Telephones | | 

‘ Great Northern (Denmark) ws» | 457,761|| 390,137 20 
" Textiles . 
50 Crosses and Winkworth...... Dr118923\| 64,835, Nil 

41° Tramways 

1 Ribble Motor Services dicnins 192,000 43,834'| 336,114 10(s) 

estmen ins 10,791} 18,818 34 
a ree i oseusee 2,521 6,075! 9,013 3 

ty Trust Union .....0....0scccsc, 11,000 42,525|| 70,341) 10 

4s Other Companies 
Aeronautical, etc., Instrumts. 13,000; 2,015 16,061| 8 

oar Amalgamated Press ineah | 183,427 492,614 4 
pu HE Amalgamated Press............ a) see 
wes Ane a ERENS, cones 7,487, 629 8,740 104 
wz Beer (I.) and Sons... | «*18,674| 13,471 8 
om See 9,500 5,997| 21,787 8 | 

Coun Life @eececeecee eeoee 500) 32,922) 23,748 15 ‘ 
200) eteeeteeeoe eeeesece 10,000 20,233) 15,080 Nil ; 
off ee COOL ....sccccccccccees 44,972 20,096 82,075 124 
100) Forster’s Glass ................ 29,616, 16,701|| 68,750 11 | 
vent t's Ga nssvssecseee 1713991 ‘sooil| 282071 6 
. a Grifiths Hughes Props..... sas | 25236 (a) | (a) 
arty Hall & Co er ee 8,500| 193,305|| 83,084 25 

Hope (Hi ° y) and Sons eeaeee 27,976 19,648; 84,738) 10 
rofit International Diatomi 3,749} 1,117/) (a) | (a) 
5864 Kinemas, Ltd _ 5,414, 2,505| (a) | (a) 
ends Newall Engineering ......... 2,017, 11,504/| 12,875 10 
i 25 Newnes (George) ......... ad 16,773, 51,314)| 117,869 10 
aised Oceana La ) seeence ecece ae. 866 5,469 4 

Pye lo y fee ereseeseee . 19,180 59,679 80,907) 235 
rrofit Revo Electric Peeeeeeee eeeeecece oe 25,000 66,486 101,065: 174 
ecia- 9 IBEW ccccdeesecoos eeeee 2,362 1,637 12,639 23 

Net Telephone Rentals 227 132,675 30,000 aer5 80,875, 10 
nary V i 57,309 ss ’ > 
neral F Coes eeeeseeseeces . 118,812) 37,631 23,181 89,693, 30 
ised Wolseley Sheep Shearing 18,025 ne 10,775|| 6,198) 5 

Yorkshire Dyeware, etc.» 34,650 9,000 71525) 34 16} 
r t0 | 
T | 

| To otal Profits, 1939 225,531| 43, 60,415|| 183,138 
send Oe eeeecesesesees 239,015 44,601 63,323 194,552 
hy as I Saeco 
¢ at 





(2) No comparable figure. + Free of income tax. (b) Nine months. _—(k) Absorbed £156,030. = (s) Absorbed £80,000. 5 i 
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re : 
: Hae | Lo @ () “@ OG 
, a. | The ohn Ty! 40} 
eae 45/42 ua) Me | Nile || U. States Steel $100... $50 ~ $312 
$754 = +5 212 0|| Un. Steel £249 | —3d, 
Yield Bie | igiois| 4a | 66 | Vickers 10/-......4.... | 19/6 | ~6d | 
st A 320 | ah at eam eae 2g 1 
39 ne sae || 15¢ | 20¢ eee fi. | 62/6 | °:: | 
extiles | 
sa J soereere t 3/11 —3d | 
ta * aio) 23 | NO | Mi Bradford Overs i. |} 4g — 34 | 
Nil 5/6 | 2/1" || Bue Gal Oud | id = 
ae sé | 29 | Me | Na lGetics Priomereh ||. Say oh 
; nters w /440, ... 
4 . s- 30/3 ive i0e | Som £ Bd a 30/7128 te 
:s 8 36 ite 55 English Swe Cra. Zi 26/1015, —1/3| 
sf a Nil | Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 2/1017) — 3d | 
ze PH rhe | t2Iee t10 ‘i Patons & Baldwins #1 f 476 | ~ Find 
as 139 | 46 || Nil No 8) Recerca Mamet 1 | 8 ‘a 
10 | Associated Bec. | 39/- 
4 oe ae” 5 5 b 9 | 826 
7 6 64/9 || \allencers £1 .....+..- ; 
He PSG os ee 
2 od 7 j ._ 
9 10 813 | 7019 || Tec 20 iG eee TSS. 1. | Be | ~i- 
39 21/3 | 17/9 5 Mob Shnete a Phailon Zi }} 188] 
be as Tes Mee | Steen ti aE” cdesedede 25/- : 
s * $75g $1 ci $le J Brazil Tr oe | $10 | — $5g! 
0 - | 63/6 6 9 6! Brnemth & Poole {1  65/-| ... 
10 0 / i | = 
16 9 30/412| 26/- 2 5 | British Pow. &Lt.£1 | 28/6 |... 
ll 6 31/- 3120) 4 6) Cityof £1... | ie 
14 10 34/3 3 5 bj) Clyde Valley Elec. {1 | 37/6/ ... 
18 Tt 41/- 3 328) of London £1 | S4/6 ~1/- 
00 22/9 2104 3125) Bdmundsons £1 sats | 26/6 |... 
“4 29/112 2iga) 5 >| 1. || ai 
He Bianl| 3 4 9b) Metro = | ae | = 
» 195 Midland fi | 36/9 | = 
B 0 26 || ite] 4125) Northeast Blee 71 | 31/-| 46d 
1 
; 0 a 33 os | Northmet ores, a wae pio 
% ae wee a, ete ca H | 
| Yorkshire | ed 
it 5 19/9 24a) 24 A GuLac. D sccese | 21/6 | —34 
3 0 4 6 | Imp. = ae 2] 
6 8 20/6 21 21g b} Newe.-on- Bas — | +6d | 
: ; 8212 2134 3 |S. Meropollan Sik 92 eI 
19 6 38/11) | 12%9¢| 15 cl AlblonMowes Ora gl 48) | — Ted 
94 iB t5 t2lq a|| Assoc, 1 || 33/9 | —1/3 | 
33 23/3 || 50 ¢| 30 ¢| Austin 5/— ............ || 39%, | 26 | 
4 0 23/6 Nil ¢ 10 ¢ Birm. Sml. Arms £1. i iW | Sa | 
10 1 16/3 663 6 333 a Dennis 1/ eeececccccos || / | / 
a si/i0lg| a2196 A Locas, J (21s ewes || 58/9 Sd 
2 2 2a + (£1). 00,000 
0 0 20/7i2 || 25 ¢ 25 Leyland otors £1. j- | —3/9 | 
47 27/- 45 45 Morris Motors 5/= Od.) 31/1012 — 1/1012) 
1 » 35/- || 15 b| 5. ali Ral. Hold, £1... || 45/712, —1/3 
19 5 ot Ti2a| 1712 )| Rolls- ERE sesoes |. 5%6) — tig 
13/1114) 40 2212 ¢ oon, eee S/- ... || 16/6 | —1/3 
9 41 5 15 6 Clan Line £1 || 55/ ... 
38, 2 Na’| Na | Cunard 41 Ses | a8 - 
16 ho ¢ eee _ 
ll 0 19/3 51.5, 2 a pea 1 se || 21/- | —6d 
+6 “S| wu nS] Olena 4 "3/6 | —éa 
14 ue ¢ - 
20 Tea and Rubber | 
ni 12/9 || 6 ¢ 4 cl Allied Sumatra £1... | 15/- | —6d 
15 0 20/~ 5 2 4) Anglo-Dutch {1 ... || 25/6 | —2/- 
5 5 2 r 5 : f Bah Liss a cntinp | $0Ke —Tiod) 
27/3 4 6 bijorehaut Tea {1...... || 31/3 | *.. 
18 6 27/6 212 72 b) Tokai (Assam) £1 ... || 31/3 
( 
2 0 12/6 5 Nil ¢ Plant. £1...... || 13/- 
af ad EE ted Pe 
ul " 2/72 |} 15 9 United 2/-" 3h — 19d! 
1 
4 6 78/9 5 15 6 78/9 | —2/6 
2 br 24 |) 2726] i2te0 Aor aed 5° || ae | 26 
6 9 46/~ Nil ¢} 71g il Attock £1 _.....0-c0+ 61/6xd| —2/3 
6 6 72/— 5 16 6 eae 90 ot apie 72/6 | —2/6 
5 9 3/9 || 10d ps ¢/ 11dos cl) Mexican M. | 7/9 | —1/- 
zt CeCe oy ae 
; 76/1012 ‘1712 5| "Tiga d Lowe. £1. || 85/- | —5/- 
ss 38/6 7 12 ¢l| Trin. Pet, Develop£1 | 48/- | —1/6 
1 Miscellaneous 
12 0 15/71, Aerated Bread 17/6; . 
13 3 va 8 Air Allied News 41 “2. ||_19/- | —3¢ 
M ¢ “ae? || 4 gf 2 | Amal. Meal Gi... | 20012) 
0 103 || 10 5] 10 Si Atee Bee Ple. si. || 12/3 | —6a 
13 3 a 7. 1212 cl| Assoc. News. Df. 5/- || 8/-xd| —9d 
9 4 ae @| 1219 6/| Assoc, P. 1 j- | —3/9 
ee 5/11 || gs % 30, 6) BarkerWohn)£1....., | 63/9 | — 1/9 
3 3 3 Sate ad? | Bone Pane Dose foie d— 1 
a os | 19 ¢ tee Bora Deferred £1. eg 
2 i 19{10%g 17125 “Tiga Bristol 1 ae ie 
4a b|| Brit, Aluminium a 
: ; aig 24a $f British Match f- 33/9 |... 
a sai || t2114¢) +20 cl Brit.-Amer. Tob, £i 97/6nd) — 1/8 
a ot a | 7 4 tea Brocthowst DEI se. allen “5 
4 ¢|| Cable & Wir. Hdg.... _ 
a ga? | 20 O 15 all Carreras A Ord. fi... Sie 
ip 9 376 | 3.4 3 Mie. Ord. 3/-|| 10/6 | — 
ee 22 121g ¢} 121g land Air. 40/— | —1/- 
$3 ae O45 Sl Been 16)-|| *9/9 | -i73 
17 0 ae | etd 15 OB m.. || 19/6 | ... 
te a3. || T2ee 10/~.. || 23/9 | +6d 
basis. "ha = 5 >| as.) & Co. £1 dj... 
1946. and offered prices are free of and Stamp Duty. 
basis. $Y bonus pomaplerion Aones per share. 
= oa Sab te ofr) ona p o) 
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£s d. 
400) 
Nil | 
714 0) 1 
4 3 6! N 
77 6) 613 3 
6 8 0) 56 ‘ 5140 
Nil 5 9 Sen (57°) | 18/3xa —l/-| 11 4 6 
Nil || 32/6 *| 2716 || 3 al 5 5 imp. Chem Ord. gi P4a2 | ted 4 4 0 
a 1272/86 |! 5 | , Nil c| Imp. Smelting melting £1 ... | 1j3| ... | Nil 
16 6lg || t712 a} t17l2 b) Imp. Tobacco | 6l2 | —36| 319 oF 
610 8 | $6012) $4534 || c$2-25) ¢$2-00! Inter. Nickel n. l@ntiow d— $1) 
219 7 | 13/112! 9/17/ 5 b| 5 | International Tee 5/2 313% 4~ 8! | 317 8 
511 6 || 386 | 306 || 4 | 6 $\ Lever & Ueneee a ladi® | -94| 4 6 9 
Nil | 1716 | “g9 || 10 ¢ Ni Lon. & Th. OlWhé 36/1012) -1/3) 5 8 3 
31 1) 523 | 389 || 20 ¢ > ¢| rick £1 eee eee « 
| 4 / { eon 
44 3t) 5 41lig + a 4; f Lond ioe Al | 51> | ee Se 
ale l= |) 13 a 21, b, ane 5/- | 57/6 |—i/10123 11. 0 
85/- | 63/9 || 1219 5) Tae M 1 Ord. ...... | 77/6 |-26| 5 3 3 
5 2 || 35/6 | 30/712|| lea’ b| Phillips (Godirey) Zi | 339) .. | 700 
417 0 279 | 216°! Teel 5 * 5) Pinchin ohnson 10/- | 25- | “ | 5 0 6 
47 3) 52/515 | 29/41, | 3712 1212), Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 376|-13| 5 6 8 
8 0 0|| 52/51, 35/419 3lga| 93g 5, Radiation Ord. £1 .. 426 |-1/3| 517 6 
514 0| 17/7) | 15/3 14 6 3 a) cs Ord, 5/- ...... | 17/6 cA Sart 3 
5 2 0), 556 4%e|| 22t2c) 2212 «| & “Zal a) cits 66 
5 6 10 | 12/1012) 8/6 5 ai 10 5b, Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... i 12/3 | —6éd| 6 2 0 
6 0 0 | 11/3 7/3 4¢ 219 ¢)| 1 ty t.£1 || 83 ee en 
6 0 0} Sah 56/3 te 1212 by Swed March, Brkr 35 | 60-|-2/6| 5 0 0 
5 0 0 | 65" 55/412 1g 5) 3g) Tate and Lyle me ft I Se | isl 4.6 on 
| oat 39/6 a bt Ol) -1/3/ 4 5 3 
4iz oi oe | Soa | 12 OS alt ob. Seer OF i*ei4 = 13 | 5 4 0 
413 3) 389 | 25/3 35 cl 25 ¢| Tri des Sefexy G15) | 36/3 | ~26 618 0 
45 6) 91/- | 829 13346) 10 aij Tu emit | i \-1/10105 7 0 
413 0} 82/9 | 696 || 16145 3% a)) Turner & Newall 78,9 | | — 1/1025 1 6 
410 6 | 56 | qo9 || 72d) a, United Dairies ae 55/71, 410 0 
9 : a Ts. -13| 811 9 
5 2 0 || 38/9 | 31/- 3 @ Wisp Teapcord se3| | 510 4 
<2 S| 65/712 H+ 50 6 3 Bl w d. 5/ [3 63,9 | -13 | 520 
410 6'! Mines 
5 14 of I> | 59/41/ 95 | 95 | Ashanti Goldfields 4/~ | 67/6 | —1/3| 512 6 
48 0 9/712 7/1019 p4 5b a| Burma Corp. Rs. 9 8/6 | —3d| 710 OF 
46 9) 69/- 3 | 1334 5) ogit a) Com.Gids.oi 8. At. fi) B — 2/6 | - e 
1 4 95 wn Mines 10/-... | —lg | 
24 @7 "8 aot | 30 aN Nil b) Dg Beers (Det) £2 | 68 53 12 2 9 
1 4191) 2 ° ns ~ 
5 401 gre | asic atigél I1)4 a Kandfoncein £1 LP 1,432 —Tied| 11 12 0 
519 7 | 12%| 95 || 37125) 2 a) Rhokana Co onp. fi i 11 | —% | 513 9 
143 113, Nil | Nil io — sseeecees ey 
6 3 2) 17/Te 14/44, 10 6 10 a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- | 153 | —1/-| 611 0 
4 811t) 12%} 104 | 75 75 a Sub Nigel 10/-..... | tig} —%4 | 612 0 
30 0} gy} 7 | 2/6 « 5/6 b) Union p. 12/6fy pd. || 753 | —14 | 5 5 0 
7.40] 60:6! 4d: il il |W Witwatersrand i0/~| 51, | —33 | Nil 
2 3 : 13/- | 7- || 10 ¢| Nil ¢|WilunaGold £1...... 8/3 i-1-!| Nil 
5 26 
23 § NEW ISSUE PRICES 
+ es Seted Jane 14 inge Issue! June 14, Change 
: 2 : Issue peoe| ane 4 | | pines, Issue peice] J 1939 pince, 
} %\98iy| ise dis |... |GuitmnSi2- 23 Wii)... 
3 an 1 (pone, | 2? | Tiets8 pm [+ "iy, [Ne ieind Seay | 98l2 | Se-%e pm |. 
Nil | Brit. Rola 2/- | 2/-| 19-23" + Vad |S. Africa 312% | 9612 | ie die-par_|~ "Sa 
>. 3 9 Do6% Pref fi i 251-158 Sydney 5% db.| 100 | 101-1014 Pia 
o% / Warner —ts 
7* * ‘Do Sin" Deb.| {00 0 | 195-99 Campe 6%, Sed b. P Par | ‘9-99 |. 
5S 5 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
gi 3) weet emt me et 
a 
oe S| Ja (Cheawe 
ka : | Name and Grovp| a Mi ees S| Name and Grour “pe Fane 2 
une 
516 0 ‘ I 
ES Pa RG 
Limited Invest. io -eaeen ee Keystone Cons. 12/7113 Heed 3a 
5 2 0}; Mid. & Sthn. 18/—18/9 oe eee 12/—13/- |~ Med 
3 8 | oe wien lots 0/10lond | —3d 34 || Bee. Gen. 7: nee ‘Sem 
Bank-Insuran u in oe 
Jatt or. 17/3-18/3* | —3d Brit. & Amer. 14/6-156 |—3d 
510 Oe) Insurance ...| 19/9-20/9* |... Gold Share Tst. a5 |. 
$13 St) Bam cree” | n-izise mile’ | 
5 O 0 re BLT 13/6-14/6* Amer. Indus. . 17/—18/- |i—3d 
Cornhill d 20/3-21/3* — Tied) Brit. Ind. Ist . 16/3-17/3 |—3d 
514 3 Cornhill 12/—13/-* a 2nd 5 at ang “3 
¢ 8 9 National C....... | 16/9-17 is Do. _ 4th 15/—16~ —3d 
1 $$] Reem b =: bined Hie tas | OEE | 
7 16 2 ees . 18/ 10!2-19/10%2 = fad Cam Tevet: 16/6~-17/6 - 6d 
$333) Sea i | hid Brit.Emp.1st unit} 16/42 bid | Bed 
5 3 Od Scottish eaceeeree 15/16/72 —3d roducer ‘3 oe 6/3-6/9 2 lind 
310 9) Universe i. | “106-176 -|—3d || Do 2nd Ser. e6-2i-xd |. 
i a Ti; bid |—4igd|| Do. 8/6-9/- 
Me | Mae | Aa |S RAP ERY | REI | 
72 fi oo 14/6-15/6 |—3d 
. Flexible 11/9-12/9 | —3d Do. 4 16-15/6 |— 
42 oF Inv, Gas & EL Wigan _ rte sae a. i ia 34 
oe ST ee Seest aoa |u| — 
712 5 || Inv. Inc. & Res. /3-21/3 |—3d || Brit. Trans... 6 bid |~6d 
2 01| Inv.Gold ...| 16/6-17/6 | — 4led)| Bank, Ins. & Fin. 12/41 PB) on 
12 3 0|| Hundred. ...... [16/41 [stexd| — Lied Do 2nd_... | 12/3-13/3xd.. 
6 5 0 || Provident pws | a eile | —tiadl| Doin Shr | is/sie3 | 
"2 9 | SomloFine™ | u/siaf|- nd jpetipem In. | ass | 
our . ow 
2. 3) aa id | - Brewery ......... 14/6xd' — 3d 
2 38-8 gd Sere} 15/9 bit, | 3d" || Lombard Knduse| oftie-o/t |—3d 
4 || Gold 3rd Ser.... | 13/3-14/3 2 
$15 3 || Keystone........- 13/3 bid | — 19d) Orthodox ...... 14/3-15/3,_ |—3d__ 
Interim dividend. Final dividend. (c) Last two 
{<) na. ne Tax.” 'G) Yield cn 17%% basin," Free of Tax. 
b Aen ) Aliowing fr rate of aeinige. (w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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Industry and Trade 


tai 762-6) 12,090°7 
a 
580- a 12,768 -8) 11,616°6 


79: | 1,910-5| 1,832-9 
591 - —— 10,496 - 4) 10,442 °5 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 


Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


——nnininennneminnms  BGe Thee 
June 7, June 14, | 14, 1939 
1939 1939 


Tons 


— oe Jone 34, 


Tons Tons 


Pee eererer cesses eecesese oo 


11,410 | 11,148 


COMMODITY 


MeETALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
Week ended 


(May 27,| June 3, 
Ieee | 1939 1939 


Worip SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 quarters) 


Week ended Season to 


it | 10, 
he | is 1939 | 1938 1939 
ne 
all de ot sar) 11,375 
4 al fa 11,167 
2 488 


anat 27,009 


4, 
161 e142 8,520 
424 
“8 _ 1454 
1,733 “sa — 64,437 


669; 611) 13,760) 16,106 
461) 12,327) 13,887 


5, 
309) La90s 16,062 


1,855) 55,761 64,437 


189 yk 1938 1939 
2 Ls, S76 
534 


aioe te Leniben 
(bales) : 


STATISTICS 


OTHER _Fooos—(cont.) 
Week ended 


June 3, Jone 1a 
Ny 1939 | 1939 


7,213 


2,343 
455 | 
363 


778 
12,544 
133,745 


© Weeks ended June Ist ook ee Sth. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


June 3, | June 10, 
1939 | 1939 


1,871 | 1474 
1,031 | 1,549 
65,508 | 65,433 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(O00 toms) 
Week ended | From Jn. 1 


June | June jens | ie 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


pees 56 


GRAINS bushel— 
waar Winnipeg, July......... 


fn these ee 


July 


7, 
"138 June 14, 


“ba Nig 8 iets... $73 3 


Fe Bie 5, spot ... :: 30 


nalcmnetiaions 
Cocoa, N.Y., fama tee. 4-17 


Cones, Yo het coor” 8 








June 17; 1939 


1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
ee s. @. 
N. Man, 496 1B. ..0000 ° see 
Bee. Ger. av., per cwt, seeeeeree 2 $ 
Liv July, per contal eeeeeeeoeees 
Flee, ots, did LOMdOO — sesesssee a3 ¢ 
Manitoba, ex store seopeiepniianth 3 $ 
ee ae 
ts Burma, per cwt. eal 8 lig 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ib. — ae 
English long SIKES.....ccccseeses 3 . 
Argentine chilled hinds «65 4 4 
English wethers seeeceeccaceores $ : 
N.Z. frozen Wethers = cccseeree 3 4 
N frozen eederecoecoaceeeseses 5 2 

Pork, English, per 8 1b. sess) Nom. 

BACON (per cwt.)— 6 
I - cecconceshabonquanpuabaginen 99 0 
Dutch Ceeeeeeeesesesereocsereoseeeee 78 0 
irish eeeeeecescoocoosooscoscoeeorenees 90 0 
MS cwt, 
ee et ee 98 9 
United States eee eeee ee eereceeeese 94 0 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)}— 
Australian SeCTHSCOS HOSES SORE CREE ETEe tr 
New Zealand eeeeeereeeeeeeeseesee 118 
. 126 
Danish eeeeeeee weeeeeeereeeseseeceoaeee { 127 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— n 
Canadian See eeeeeeeceseessereesenees 72 
New Zealand SeOC SSeS ereeseeereses 59 
English Cheddars seeeecceeceeses s 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
Aste, Go cecccssenccbcossgstesuetees = 
Trinidad SeCCCR EEO EE SSE SEE OLE EOe s 
Grenada 33 
eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeresees 37 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. C. 8 f. ....ccscesees ee 
Costa Rica, medium to good .., < 
Kenya, medium  ....secceeseeseeee = 


EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1519 Ib.) seeccococces 


Danish (152 tb.) aes? 
FRUIT— s 
“amar Yasee 
» Brazilian (Navels) boxes 
» S. African (Navels) boxes 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes 
» Sicilian Verdelli pkgs. <. 
Apples, N.Zealand(var.)...boxes 


Grapes, S. Africa ......... boxes 


> cowo canoe Soeoeso acceso coco 


SS soooce 


20 0 
30 0 
17 9 
22 0 
10 0 
12 0 
8 6 
14 6 
44 
7 4 
Grapefruit, Jaffa ........csesceses as 
» Florida... boxes{ 19 9 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
U.S, Pete eeeeee See eeeereecoeseecoeses = z 
PEPPER (per Ib.) — 
Black Lampong (in Bond) — . 2a 
White Muntock (f.a.q.)(in Bond) o 3 
wis paid) ... 0 a: 
TOES cwt,)— 
ge e 8 0 
SUGAR ‘pet owes OS 
cit ae Seat a OM 6 
Rerne London— 
Yellow Crystals .s.scceceuee 23 3 
Qibes SPF 8 OCS es coeeseessoes 27 2 
ie sores Zz 3 
seks ended June Ist. and June Sth. 


—_ 
£8 Sstse VaANke WNAV HeUS 


eteadtS vad, 


SSu0n coco SUBS SSSeoauteick 


B38 ~ 


—— 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


une 7, June 14, 
1939 


oo 


=SOvVeoao 


— 
we 
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COOD BUY SOOO SCOSSHROCMCASCOSSCSASA BASOW SOOOD BOOSSH SOSSF7SSS sooce 
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ime 3 
SUGAR (per 
Crushed owt.)—con. s. d. 


vesetstvneseenenee 26-0. 
.23 10!2 
Granulated SOC CCeeeeeeseeeesees 24 9 


TEA* (Aucti — 
N. —? avenge (per Ib.) d. 
Ss. India Maen Peeeeee eee ooo 
Ceylon 







TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 


- $s 3 3 3 
NWOAeeNOCOAOPHR **** 
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Twist (Egyptian) ... 
in. Printers, 116 s. d. 
‘eee ee 
» in, yas., 
19 X 19, 32°s & 40's... 
” 38 in, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 lb. ...... 
2» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16 x 15, BigIb. ...... 


FLAX (per ton)— £ 
Livonian ZK ...ccccsseccceeeeees o4 


Manilla, June-Aug. “J2” ...... 18 


JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... _ 19 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...{ 37 


weso scovcen 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ae - 
CAS cecccccccceeees one 8) 


42/8/9 
42/12/6 

Three Months ..ccccccesessenees 42/13/9 
Tin— 
Standard cash seeceeeeesoeseeeee 


ssececcececesesess | 223/15/0 


Lead, soft fores 14/7/6 
oreign-— /7/ 
Cash secccoee ecceccceseooocoesesees 148/99 
English, pig eeeeeccoeecesoesonees 16; 10/0 


< 14/2/6 
i a iailinas 14/3/9 


. 48 0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { 51 0 
Platinum, refined .........peroz. 7/10/0 
Quicksilver ........0++s ber 76 Ib. 16/10/0 


June 14, 
1939 
8, d. 
25 9 
23 «72 
24 6 


s. d. 


— 


=Oon Ou Ow Ono 
NVALSVSCHAS 


wR 
Ce 
weseo covcesn 


41/17/6 
42/00 
42/3) 
42/5/0 


16/15/0 


14/00 
14/1/3 
94/00 
102/0/0 
180,0/0 
185; 0/0 
54/0/0 
55/0/0 
s. d. 


48 6 
51 0 


7a 
6/10/0 


June 7, 
1939 
s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce .....e...e. 148 4 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
eoecces Oe eeeeeeeeresceesencecces 1 71516 
MISCELLANEOUS 


June 14, 
1939 


s. d. 
148 5 


1 7idig 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in Paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 
on and upwards... 42s. per ton 


CHEMICALS— s. d. 
Acid, citric, per ib., 1es8 5% ...{ | Org 
. 0 2 
» Nitric SeOC SEC OoseeseeseeeeeTes . a 
; 4 
D> Oxalic, net SOC eRe COR eee EEEee 0 6 
» Tartaric, English, less 5%4 {ty 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1 
Ammonia, carb. ....... + per ton { as 
” Sulphate soececcosececes 7/140 
s. d, 
Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 
IIB scscisccaconcenccesae 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ...... +» perton 8/0/0 
Chlorate, net ... per ton _37/0/0 
» Sulphate ......... per ton 19 9.0 
Soda Bicarb. .........0.. Der ton we 
Crystals ........ seeseeee PEF ION 5/1019 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton —18/10/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D, Straits, if. .ccccccccccecee 11/17/6 
HIDES (per lb.) — s. d. 
7 0 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 0 si 
: 0 3 
West Indian .........ccccssessseeees 0 34 
458 
Cape SOCCER ESTER ORE EEE CECE SCRE Eee 0 434 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... : m2 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer S oe 
0 47, 
POON GOR nctierctensiiese seeceee 0 Sig 
0 55, 
MPO UI : .sctoaneeedicsactennsse 0 755 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine nf ; 3 
LEATHER (per |b.) — 
Sole Bends, 8/12 1b. seccssceese. i 
Bark-Tanned Sole ....sssessee00. oa 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... : . 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... : ; 
Bellies from DS do. ....e..0-«:- oa 
1 
»  Bng. or WS do. ......... . gn 
Dressing Hides — .......s006 euasese : } 
Ro, Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.{ 2 © 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 


Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 
PIED ii datincendececssecncces O Bat 
Diese) — cccccccccccccescsscscoss O 4iot 
ROSIN (per ton)— aon 
AMETICAN 20... .ccccccscescsscsrsrees 18 15,0 
RUBBER Ib.)— s. d. 
St. ri smoked sheet ......... 0 84 
Fine hard Para ........+.. niin Tq 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— = 6 
TN Orange ...cccccesecsesevesecees 38 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
LONdON TOWN cc ececccscscsesceeces 16 0 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s3 x 8 ... perstd 21/10/0 
i. y | Se ee » 21/0/0 
s ax 4 ee ‘. =. 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. ‘ /10/ 
Pitchpine ........+. ae per ioad 13/10/0 
condos ecsesses PCr St /0, 
os pnemenmacanon perload 24/0/0 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 9/10/0 
English Oak Planks ...... es 06/0 
Ash Planks ...... wi 0/7/0 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


La Plat .cececccveccecseseseeeee 12/1/3 


Peer eee eeereneeseaseressees 13/2/6 


3s. 
Turpentine ..............percwt 33 3 
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15,50 
18,15,0 
s. d. 
0 8516 
0 Tig 


os o 
S°SS°°%s 


NARBOOm=OSe 


cookRSRSkh 


7 2 
S°s5 





11/18/9 
12/18/9 


s. 
34 3 


These prices are tor fue! oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicies—and do not 
. include the Government tax. 
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Special Statistics 


Exports OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE Untrep 
__Kinepom (Value F.O. B.) 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
Imports (Value C.F.) 


—— 


Five months ended 
May 31 —_ “ean 


ey 


6,760,484 
4,942,743 
2,999,745 | 


4,495,887 
762,489 


921 
2,666,988 
37,385,695 
32,508,016 


32,56,733 
4,806, 


| 17,482,240 | 


2,689,059 16,853,592 
5,311,019 | 20,469,627 
540,824 8,189,641 


£ 
23,742,659 
4,615,367 
3,637,354 
37,539,279 
30,812,772 
17,356,528 


16,250,226 
| 23,842,530 
6,087,758 


| 35,163,460 | 33,624,343 [172,905,453 li63,684,473 


1,017 
431,520 
916,966 


1,442,550 
2,988, 321 


1,932,636 
5,236,929 | 


159,023 
830,768 


Waste | 

os Po Raw and Waste, | 
oollen Rags 

Raw, Knub; and 


2,672,275 
951,624 


1,161,157 
1,037,502 


611,060 | 


“tactures thereot 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and | 
Manufactures thereof... | 4,117,762 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Impie- | 
its and 611,521 


240,610 
1,765,478 
594,068 
250,850 
311,144 
346,161 
384,279 
698,732 
267,019 
926,410 
3,577,132 


525,546 

1,122,407 

~*°301,280 
72,205 | 


eR feeereerereee | 


1,926,941 


2,069 6,347 
636,645 | 2,013,485 
807,854 | 7,120,328 


1,466,737 sos aes 
2,978,674 | 12°503,84 


2,325,869 | 14,467,447 
4,998,879 | 22,868,176 

151,730 | 1,096,969 
1,433,596 | 5,694,818 
3,555,646 | 14,872,462 
1,374,107 | 8,598,427 


1,471,652 
803,238 


740,083 


4,022,454 | 
| 22,766,779 |113,852,935 


6,686 
2,109,888 
2,837,342 


6,722,060 
11,238,677 


11,014,849 
24,127,965 
718,393 
6,600,538 
13,963,324 
z, 758,608 
5,836,065 

| 3,444,878 
3,753,610 
100,183,383 


419 3,043 
616,667 | 3,112,802 
1,420,218 | 9,165,906 
3,521,134 | 17,711,480 
675,342 | 2,976,024 


279,724 | 1,242,057 
2,166,570 | 9,704,389 


515,489 | 2,776,576 
222,821 | 1,370,883 
335,141 | 1,593,936 
2,112,174 

ignae 

1,330,537 

5,057,030 

3,532,084 | 19,773,762 
J | BSS 


342,116 | 2,243,040 
77,602 337,096 


8,879,055 


3,044 
2,693,228 
5,402,716 

15,849,069 
2,817,892 


1,175,956 
10,242,726 


2,376,330 
1,230,442 
1,802,621 
2,064, 342 
2,462,157 
3,389,907 
1,479,929 
6,603,231 
18,324,724 


3,262,304 
5,875,643 


126,328 
TOR 


9, 326,882 


=r Ommppe> 


420,719 


Total, Class I ......00» 2,826,460 


i 
tf 
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3,505,437 


if 


79,117 
20,074 


147,706 
6,622 


34,352 
439,670 


39,461 
19,766 


Zz 
‘ 


75 Of SP 
et 


231,936 
86,968 
87,268 
21,477 


210,656 


| 4,930,510 | 


122,237 
$41,840 
3,647,453 
1,217,472 
745,164 
1,098,113 
4,708,227 


89,446 
3,938,374 
1,696,306 
447,928 
906,858 
539,449 
183,719 
1,891,267 
487,013 
306,458 
568,022 


, 
‘ 


M, Apparel SPOTS OOS ERE EO EEE e Eee 
P, Fats and Resins, 

and Steeeeeeece 
@ thereof. 


*eoeeeererecrsceebeos 


716 
“99,973 


2,343,872 


OCC eeCO THOT St eee 


{ 
615,688 
321s 
11,461 
588,365 
460,574 
92,570 | 100,733 


| 
1,382,639 |. 5,287, 161 | 5,670,546 
"898,256 | 4,419,611 | 4,598,109 
429,330 | 2,066,756 | 2,001;505 


es Se 
3,190,710 13,774,803 | 14,368,737 
| | 
3,845,664 | 15,177,363 | 14,988.97 
| } 
99,981 397,836 | 478,627 
26,475 118,331 | 234,195 


j } 
173,061 956,445 | 853,534 
6,631 | 33,746 32,407 


35,410 | 206,686 | 229,29 
446,255 | 2,422,938 | 2,462,347 
101,796 | 153,305 553857 

18,891 | 122,136 98,683 
206,665 | 1,313,977 | 

72,759 | 559,766 | 


118,740 | 500,581 | 
26,055 | 105,640 


5| 
| 


184,834 | 
5,363,217 | 23,261,261 23,251,043 


1,192,491 


346,095 1,251,564 | 1,482,242 
904,849 | 3,939, 935 | 3,820,663 
3,396,336 | 18,912,522 | 14,906,853 
1,433,998 ls ,204, 163 | 6,210,005 
868,982 3 3,776,946 3,764,385 


5,708,471 | 5,245,811 
24,302,905 | 23,254,451 


1,106,696 
4,851,674 
105,632 465,459 | 484,532 
4,369,312 | 22,189,515 | 20,602,712 
* 2,095,842 | 11,524,431 | 11,855,920 
475,267 anal 2,289,286 
4,841,669 
eons 463 ee | 3737300 
149,540 721,703 
1 

| 9,740,185 

2,384,440 | 9 
523,141 | 2,277,004 | 2,141,937 


75,067 | 1,533,798 1,801 
202978 2,934,596 ee 


3,901,829 17,627,251 | anes 
140,718 62 | 


553 
2,885,944 | 11,553,162 | 12,570, 


Total, Class 111 ssaee | 19,408,950 | 21,519,698 [104,208,159 | 98,867,396 
1V—Animals, not for Food... 253,512 | 1,127,050 | 1,212,280 


230,130 | 376,993 | _1,361,833 | 2,036,665 2,038,665 


Total, Class III ..,,.. 
[V.—Animals, not for Food ... 
V.—Parcel Post OO eee eerereneees 


, 53,636,083 
29,533,907 | 32,743,439 154,742,748 153,63608 


38,988 | 


834,945 {| 922,011 


53,973 | 238,213 | 
—— nl 
| 4,952,379 


267,917 
—————— 


sseceeeeeeee | T rsa, } | 76,541,325 393,455,430 | 430 |366,106,107 


Total..............0. Sees 


38,164,010 | 


42,273,350 196,306,293 196,477, 0 


ober men 1999 Oilfields, Ltd.— 
for May, 1939: 23,249 tons. 
Iranian Oil Company, Ltd. 
ea aaes Meine 

tons. ’ 9 
to; March 31, 19 

Attock Oil Company, ring 
output for May, 1939: 59,183 barrels. 

British -Gontrolled Oilfields, -Ltd.— 
Total output, week ended May 20, 1939: 


dee aaale 
purchases ( 


OIL OUTPUTS 
18,353 barrels. Total ‘output week 
wel 1939 : 18,544 barrels. cris Toul output 
Teel ee June 3, 1939: 18,425 barrels 
fal ee peice Be 
sane barrels. Total shipments Me, 1939, 


99,704 barrels. 
Trinidad Ltd.—The + ger) 
Crude oil ing own share 


of il from jointly operated fields), 56728 
barrels. t 
Trinidad Petroleum Developme 


Ltd.—Output for week 
BO, 1939 : 56,622, 
ended May 27 
55,615 oni 
251,467 barrels. os 


a aitied tee 





